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HE Sewing Machine designed especially for family use. Any one who has been 

accustomed to a noisy, hard-running, inaccurate machine can have no idea how 
different the New Home is until they try it. 

It is practically noiseless, so light-running that you scarcely realize that you are 
turnishing the motive power, and does accurate, beautiful work. Being built for 
family use, it adapts itself to any kind of work, from the finest lawn to the heaviest dress 
goods, doing both equally well. Procure a New Home before beginning your fall work, 
and make your sewing a pleasure. 

The New Home dealer in your town will be pleased to have you call and try the 


machine. Write us for literature and the dealer's name. 





THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. 






































On Sale in 200,000 Stores. 


Ivory Soap is on sale in about two hundred 
thousand drug, grocery and general stores in the 
United States. 

No other article used in the household is so 
easy to buy. None can be used for so many 
different purposes — for the toilet as well as the 
bath; for shampooing the hair; for cleaning wood- 
work; to wash woolens, laces, silks, curtains and 
a dozen other things for which ordinary soaps are 
unsafe and unsatisfactory. 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


WOR! Ivory Soap 
wont? 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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The Best Cocoa Made— 
ANYWHERE or at ANY PRICE. 


We use exclusively the highest cost 

coa Beans that are grown. 

Our Cocoa is nothing but Cocoa, 
and that is why it is the most delicious, 
the purest possible. 


Its Flavor, Quality and Strength are 
Unequaled. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Makers of Chocolates and Cocoa, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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xr HE little lake, long and 
narrow, and set in a 
PEA cleft of the deep forest, 
led off like a pathway of light 
to the full October moon. The 
surface of the lake was as still 
as glass, and the woods, rising 
from each shore in dense waves, 
billowy where the hardwoods 
crowded thick, or serrated and 
pinnacled where the fir and 
spruce and hemlock drew their 
ordered ranks, were as motion- 
less as if an enchantment had 
been laid upon them. The air 
was magically clear, almost pun- 
gent with suggestion of frost, 
and tonic with autumn scents. 

In sharp contrast to the radi- 
ance of the open, the deep of the 
forest was filled with an extraor- 
dinarily liquid and transparent 
darkness, pierced with hard white 
lines and spots of light where the 
moon broke through. Down along 
the shores of the lake, under the 
ragged fringe of mixed growths 
where forest and open met, ran a 
tangle of grotesque, exaggerated 
shadows, so solid of outline as to 
seem almost palpable. 

All these shadows were as 
motionless as if frozen—except 
one, a long, angular shadow, 
which projected itself spasmodic- 
ally but noisélessly through the 
bushes, occasionally darting out 
upon the naked beach, but with- 
drawing again instantly, as if in 
dread of the exposure. The source 
of this erratic shadow was a lean 
backwoodsman, who, rifle in hand, 


down the lake shore under cover 
of the fringing branches. 

Suddenly across the water came 
a sound as if some one were 
thrashing the underbrush with a 
stick. ‘The hunter stopped short, 
and listened intently from his 
place of concealment. Very well 
he knew that sound. It wasa 
bull moose eager for fight, thrash- 
ing the bushes with his great 
antlers as a challenge to any rival 
who might be within hearing. 

The woodsman’s grizzled lips 
parted in a smile of satisfaction, 
and after a glance at his rifle to 
see that the cartridge was in place, 
he crept onward down the lake, 
well under cover and as sound- 
less as his own shadow. He 
expected to come upon the chal- 
lenger somewhere near the foot of 
the lake. He might, of course, have adopted 
a surer and lazier method of hunting by staying | 
where he was and imitating the call of the big 
moose’s mate; but this seemed to him gross | 
treachery, and little short of murder. He would | 
almost as willingly have condescended to snare | 
the noble beast whom he gloried in overcoming | 
in fair chase. 

The hunter had not gone far, however, when 
another strange sound disturbed the enchanted | 
silence. It was harsh, wild, yet appealing, | 
and seemed in some way the very voice of the | 
untamed wilderness. It was the call of Ge 
shy cow moose. 

The woodsman crept down to the shore and | 
peered cautiously through the screening boughs, 
to see whether the call was an authentic one 
or the cheat of some other hunter less scrupu- 
lous than himself. 

About a quarter of a mile down the shore a 
bare sand spit jutted out into the sheen of the 
lake; and near its point, an ungainly black 
silhouette against the bright water, stood the 
cow, calling, listening, and calling again. 

The hunter stood for a few moments, watching 
her with that deliberation which marks the man 
of the woods. As he watched, suddenly the 
cow wheeled half-round, as if startled, then 
dashed into the water, swam in haste to the 
next point, and vanished among the trees. 

The woodsman, much surprised, waited 
motionless where he was for a couple of min- | 
utes, to see if the cause of her alarm would | 
reveal itself. Then, as no sign of life appeared | 
on the brilliantly lighted sand spit, he pressed 
on stealthily down the shore to investigate for 
himself. 

In a few minutes—forest and lake meanwhile 
as still as if no living thing breathed within the 
borders—the hunter found himself at the head 
of the sand spit. Keeping within the deep | 
shadow, he examined the ground carefully, but 
could detect no trail, except that of the cow | 











ORAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 


Answerers to the Call 
By Charles G. D. Roberts’ 


HE WAS LIKE A CATAPULT, BENT AND READY 


which had been calling. Puzzled, and nettled 
to find his woodcraft at fault, he continued his 
furtive progress toward the foot of the lake. 

He had gone not more than two or three 
hundred yards when, just as he was about to 
step out upon a little lighted glade, that subtle 
and unnamed sixth sense which the men of the 
woods sometimes develop warned him that some- 
thing alive and hostile was hidden in the thicket 
just ahead. He stiffened in his tracks and 
waited, eyes, ears and nostrils intently alert. 

He was so close to the edge of the thicket 
that his own concealment was very imperfect. 
In the thicket, just across the lighted space, 
nothing stirred; but he was sure that something 
was there. For fully five minutes he waited. 
‘Then, just to see what would happen, he gave, 
very softly and alluringly, the call of the cow 
moose. 

What happened was something no previous 
experience had taught him 
moose responded to the supposed voice of its 


mate; but a huge black bear fairly bounced into | 


the open, and came at him in terrific leaps, 
evidently purposing to catch the cow before she 
could get started running. Annoyed, because 


he was not hunting bear and did not want to | 


seare the game he was seeking, the woodsman 
stepped out into the full light as he raised his 
rifle. 

But he did not have to shoot. If he was not 
hunting bear, neither was the bear hunting 
man. At this unlooked-for apparition of a 
man with a voice like a cow moose, the bear 
almost stopped in mid jump, as if struck by an 
explosive bullet. Fairly falling over in his 
desperate haste to stop himself, he clawed the 
turf wildly, wheeled about, and scuttled off into 
the woods like a frightened woodchuck. 
hunter smiled grimly, and went on. 
now what had startled the cow moose. 

For nearly half an hour the great white moon 
seemed to possess the world alone. At the foot 


to expect. No) 


The | 
He knew | 


of the lake the hunter had to appear in the 
shining open for a second or two, while crossing 
the shallow but wide brook which formed the 
outlet. But he drifted across from stone to 
stone like a shadow, marked, as he knew well 
enough, by vigilant eyes, but not, he trusted, 
by the moose. 

On this point he was presently quite assured, 
for he had little more than reached cover again 
| when he saw the cow reappear on the open 


| beach a short distance up the lake. She walked | 


| out till her fore hoofs were at the very edge of 
the water, then called again and again. She 
knew that somewhere in these illimitable shades, 
bold but crafty, her mate was watching and 
listening. 

In answer to her call he was likely to come 
rushing up noisily, defying all peril, and flinging 
his challenge abroad for all whom it might 
interest. But to-night there was a vague sus- 
picion in the air. It was probable that he 
would come silently, and give no hint of his 
coming until he stood beside her on the beach. 

The point of beach whereon the cow was 
| standing was carefully chosen with reference 
to the scare which she had received a half-hour 
earlier. It was where a little stream flowed in 
| through a space of wild meadow, so that there 
was ample open all about her, and no enemy 
could get nearer than forty or fifty yards without 
revealing himself. 

From the foot of the lake the woodsman 
approached with a stealth that none of the wild 
kindred themselves could surpass. Skirting the 
back of the meadow, he drew near from the 
upper side, expecting that any response the call 
might bring would come from that direction. 
Then he hid himself in a dense thicket of 
willows near the water. 

Meanwhile there were others 
| woodsman for whom the calling of the lonely 
| cow had interest. The great black bear, having 
| recovered from his panic and put what he 


besides 





the 


thought a safe distance between 

himself and the dangerous stran- 

ger, had slipped his huge bulk 
through the underbrush without 

a sound, and glared out savagely 

over the meadow to the solitary 

figure on the beach. 

He knew that he was no 
match in speed for a frightened 
cow moose, and he saw that the 
distance across the open was too 
great for him to carry the matter 
by a rush. That cow was not 
for him, apparently. His mouth 
watered, but he held himself 

firmly under cover, waiting in the 
hope that some whimsical fortune 
of the woods might throw oppor- 
tunity in his way. 

Suddenly his ears caught a tiny 
but suggestive sound. Somewhere 
far up the course of the little brook 
a twig snapped sharply. He 
turned his attention away from 
the and listened. That 
chance sound, so conspicuous on 
the expectant silence, might sig- 
nify the coming of the antlered 
bull. 

The bear would much rather 
have spared himself exertion by 
hunting the cow; but a bull, al- 
though apt to prove a dangerous 
adversary to an inexperienced 
bear, was well enough for 
who knew how to manage such 
matters. He slipped over to the 
edge of the brook, and crouched 
behind a huge stump which was 
veiled by a growth of vines. 

Immediately before him was 
the narrow, grassy clearway oc- 
cupied by the brook at high water, 
and now threaded by a winding, 
loitering rivulet. 
the space that in one lunge of his 
long body and mighty forearm he 
could reach almost all the way 
across it. This white-lit path 
was fretted with black traceries of 
branch and leaf, but the shadow 
behind the rock was so thick that 
even the furry bulk of the bear 
was completely engulfed in it. 

The lonely figure out by the 
lake side kept repeating its harsh 
calls from time to time, but 
neither the bear behind his brook- 
side rock nor the woodsman in his 
willow thicket up the shore any 
longer heeded her, Both were 
waiting for a third to answer her 
Summons, 

The third, indeed, was coming 
to answer; but with unwonted 
circumspection. He was a small but sturdy 
young bull, his antlers not yet perfect. It 
was he whom the hunter had heard thrash- 
ing the bushes in challenge; and when his 
mate first sent her call across the lake, he had 
silent behind the sheltering trees and 
watched her. But just as he was about to start 
on the long détour round the foot of the lake to 
join her, he had seen her sudden alarm and 
been puzzled by it. 

Like the woodsman, he had rested for some 
time, motionless and watchful, looking for what 
else might happen. The absence of happening 
had left him vaguely apprehensive. When, 
therefore, he saw her reappear long afterward 
on his own side of the lake and begin her calls 
again, he was cautious about replying. Instead 
of hurrying straight down the shore to meet 
her, he sank softly back, deeper and deeper, 
into the woods, till her voice could scarcely 
reach his ears. 

Then he made a wide swing round, and came 
stealthily down the channel of the little brook. 
In spite of his bulk, his spread of antlers, his 
broad and loose-hung hoofs, no mink or weasel 
could have come more silently than he. 

As the moose came in sight up the brook 
channel, a moving shadow, the muscles of the 
watching bear behind the rock grew tense, and 
a luminous green film seemed to come over his 
small eyes. One powerful hind leg lifted itself 
till its claws took firm grip on a projection near 
| the top of the rock. He was like a catapult, 
bent and ready. 

When the moose came just opposite, the giant 
spring was loosed. The ponderous shape of 
the bear launched out over the top of the rock 
and seemed to shoot through the air. 

Magnificent as the leap was, however, it just 
fell short of its mark; for the moose, taking 
instinctive alarm before any cause was actually 
perceptible, had swerved a yard aside from the 
place of ambush. Instead of falling directly 
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upon him, therefore, and bearing him to the | 
ground with a broken back, the bear landed at | 


his side, just close enough to strike him a savage 
blow on the neck. 

Powerful as the neck of a bull moose is, had 
that blow struck true it would have ended the 
fight. But it fell rakingly, rending hide and 
muscle but breaking no bones. 


Jumping aside with the agility of a red buck, 
he gained room to lower his antlers, and lunged 
forward upon the foe with all the force of his 
seven hundred pounds behind these formidable 
weapons. ‘The bear, skilful as a boxer at 
_parrying, with his big fore paw turned aside 
the direct thrust; but owing to the spread of 
the antlers, one long, keen spike caught him 
right under the shoulder and drove home. 

Then began a terrific uproar of crashing and 


growling and coughing and grunting, while the | 


underbrush was beaten flat beneath the ponder- 
ous combatants. The bear clung to the antlers, 
wrenching and twisting, now trying to pull his 
antagonist to the ground, now striving to reach 
past his pronged defenses and rend his throat. 

For a time the moose succeeded in keeping 
his feet, struggling to force his assailant back- 
ward and pierce his flank. Then he was lucky 
enough to tear himself free. Instantly he reared 
‘like a mad horse, and brought down his sharp 
hoofs on the enemy’s shoulder. 

It was a terrific blow, battering like a sledge- 
hammer and cutting like an ax, and the bear 
roared under it. 
blow, and it let the foe reach close quarters. 
The bear got the bull’s neck into the grip of 
his mighty forearms, and pulled him down. 
The moose struggled valiantly, thrashing back- 
ward with jagged antlers, and tearing up the 
ground in desperate efforts to regain his feet. 
But victory was now, beyond peradventure, 
within the clutch of the bear. 

At the first sound of the battle the cow had 
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Toa HERE were 
four of us 
: —cousins— 
By) é "Grandfather Dol- 

ivar’s that autumn,”’ 
—Unele Gideon’s face took on a reminiscent 
expression, and he clasped a knee reflectively, 
—‘‘and we had many a lively time. 

‘*There were Cyrus Wetherell and Dan 
Brundage—stout young fellows of eighteen—and 
Harvey Dolivar and myself, nearly two years 
younger. Cyrus was a handsome chap with 
rather attractive ways, that seemed to take 
Harvey’s fancy greatly. ‘They were chums 
from the start, while Dan and I might usually 
have been found together. Grandfather Dolivar 
was one of the best men I ever knew, with a 
sturdy character that compelled respect. In 
his own peculiar way he taught us a number 
of valuable lessons, taking an interest in us that 
we did not fully understand, much less appre- 
ciate, until later. 

‘*There was plenty to do on the big farm, 
for it was harvest-time and the crops were 
heavy. Of course we were expected to do our 
share, though we had plenty of play-spells. 
And grandfather had a way of making much 
of the work seem like play. When cold weather 
came we were to go back to school. 

‘“‘We boys got along very well, 
unpleasantnesses worth mentioning. 
ently discovered, however, at least Dan and I 





with no 


did,—Harvey, bound up in a kind of hero-wor- | 


ship, didn’t seem to notice,—that handsome 


Cousin Cyrus could be at times very selfish, and | 


that he would sometimes use means to attain 
his ends that were not quite open and above 
board, as we saw it, but we never said a word. 
Occasionally, however, I would catch Dan’s 
eyes with a queer, quizzical expression in them 
—an expression which I suspect I answered in 
kind. But, as I say, we said nothing. 

‘Grandfather had a tremendous crop of corn 
that year up in the cross-road meadow, which 
we were fortunate enough to cut and put in 
shock before the frost came. Early in October 
the fine crop had cured well and was fit to 
husk. 

**Coming home late from a day’s fishing one 
Saturday, we were somewhat surprised to find 
that gr andfather and Lem, the hired man,—a 


big, good-natured fellow —had drawn in the | 


whole crop. The threshing-floors of both barns 
were piled high with the great stooks. These | 
were not set upon the floors in grandfather’s 
usual careful way, to avoid heating; they were 
literally packed in. 

‘We all knew what that meant—instant and | 
unremitting husking until the great golden ears | 
were all in the crib. Thrifty Grandfather | 
Dolivar would never allow that corn to heat | 
on the floors unhusked. We went in to supper 
rather soberly. 

**The reason for grandfather’s unusual haste 
with the corn soon appeared. He had been 
drawn to serve as a petit juror, and would be 
obliged to be away at the county seat for a 
week, perhaps two or three weeks, and he 
wished to secure the corn and also to clear the 
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Brave as he} 
was cautious, the moose wheeled to strike back. | 


But it was not a finishing | 
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come trotting inland to see what was going on, | 
under the impression that her mate had fallen | 
foul of a rival. At the inner extremity of the | 
meadow, however, she caught sight of the | 
woodsman running in the same direction, where- | 


upon her discretion overcame all other emotions, | important question of the barns. 


|asked hesitatingly, ‘Who—who has the—the 
| Jack-lot barn, grandfather ?” 

‘**Oh, settle that among yourselves,’ said 
grandfather, with seeming carelessness, as he 
went out. We followed, pondering silently the 
How should 


and she made haste to escape from a neighbor- | we settle it? 


hood so full of the unexpected. 


|ran on at a swift lope, a spark of excitement 
in his quiet gray eyes. When he reached the 
scene of combat the bear had just got his brave 
| antagonist down. 

The hunter paused for a few seconds, to take 
in the situation thoroughly. Then he raised his | 
rifle. 
moose. 


He waited till he got the chance he 


bullet through the bear’s heart. 

The great black form collapsed in a limp 
heap upon his adversary ; and the latter, strug- 
gling to his feet, threw the burden disdainfully 
aside. 
woodsman, who, taking it for granted that his | 
injuries were hopeless, stood waiting compas- | 


bull was made of astonishingly tough stuff. In 
his rage he had apparently not heard the sound 
of the rifle. As soon as he had fairly regained 
his feet, he reared to his full height, came 
down upon the bear’s unresisting form, and 
trampled madly for several seconds. 

The woodsman stood watching with a grin 
of sympathetic approval, and muttered, ‘*‘Chuck 
| full of ginger yet!’’ 

At last the panting beast turned his head, 
and saw the man. The sight sobered him. 
For a moment he stood staring and shaking his 
head, drunk with his imagined triumph. Then 
discretion whispered in his ear. He turned 
away sullenly, with one last, regretful look at 
his foe’s battered body, and trotted off into the 
mystic confusion of shine and shadow. 





-Lot Barn 


Cc. Stod dard 





meadow—in which 
was a rank growth 
of aftermath — for 
the cows. Lem was 
fitting a large piece 
of ground for winter rye. Grandfather was to 
leave the following Monday morning. 






husking the great floors of corn, but we became 
more and more subdued as the evening meal 
proceeded. We read the handwriting on the 
wall, visions of lame wrists and sore fingers 
looming before us. Those big ears would break 
off hard. 

‘‘Grandfather was not one to beat about the 
bush. ‘Boys,’ he said, ‘both barn floors are 
filled with corn—piled high. If the corn is 
husked and cribbed within a week it won’t 





We pres- | 


heat. I expect you four boys to husk that corn 
next week.’ 
| ‘Cyrus heaved a deep sigh, Harvey looked 
| very pensive, Dan bit off a large mouthful of 
| bread and butter silently, while I got a swallow 
of hot tea and had to cough. 

** * Yes,’ continued grandfather, ‘I think you 
can husk that corn in-a week, and mow away 
the stalks. Both barn floors are full, as I said, 


of you to a barn.’ 

‘*Grandfather paused a moment, but we knew 
|he had more to say. What followed nearly 
dazed us. 
***You know,’ he went on, presently, ‘that 
| I go up into the North Woods occasionally late 





days with some friends, don’t you?’ 
“Did we know? 


blissful time would ever come when we could 
go camping there? 

***T can’t possibly take all of you,’ grand- 
father continued, ‘but I’ve arranged to take 
two of you this fall—if you care to go.’ 

‘*There was a moment of dead silence. Then 
Harvey asked, rather tremulously, ‘Which two, 
grandfather ?’ 

***The two who first finish their floor,’ said 
grandfather, promptly, as he rose from the table. 


‘*T think in just one second there flashed into 


each of our minds this thought: the Jack-lot | 
barn! Which should have it? 

**You see there were two barns on grand- | 
| father’ s place, the home barn and another a 
| little distance away on a tract of land that | 
/ grandfather had purchased some syears before, 
la tract which was always called the Jack-lot 
| from the man who had formerly owned it. 

‘*Nearly all the barns in the Eastern States 
were, a few generations ago, built almost pre- 
cisely alike, their dimensions being, according 
to the old rule, thirty by forty; the stable on 
| one side, then the threshing-floor twelve feet in 
width, with the ‘great bay’ on the other side. 

‘But the Jack-lot barn was different. It 


being in the threshing-floor, which was exactly 
sixteen feet wide—a formidable difference when 
packed high with corn. 


‘*Presently some one—I think it was myself— 


His sympathies were altogether with the 


wanted, then he sent a heavy 45-70 expanding | 


‘*Nothing had been said as yet about our 


in the fall, to hunt and fish for a week or ten | 
| made the spurt of his life; 
Hadn’t we dreamed about | 
the wonderful North Woods and wondered if the | 


| his heels. 


“It was Cyrus who decided the question. 


The woodsman never gave her a glance, but | “1 tell you, fellows!’ he called suddenly, in the 


hearty way he could assume when he chose. 
‘Let’s race for it. That’s fair all round. First 
one to touch the Jack-lot barn shall pick and 


| choose. Line up by the horse-block, every- 
body !’ 
‘*Half-mechanically we fell into line. 


‘* ‘Start us, please, grandfather!’ Cyrus 
called again; and grandfather promptly began 
to count in loud, clear tones: 

‘**One! Two!’ and at the word ‘Go!’ we 


were off like a pack of wild Indians. 


‘‘We strained every nerve, and were half-way 
to the barn before the full significance of Cousin 


At first he paid no attention to the | Cyrus’s little scheme came home to us fairly. 


|'Then we understood. 
‘*‘We had never raced much, but enough to 


sionately to end his sufferings. But this young | know, when we thought of it, that for a dash— 











We husked corn, though. It relieved our feel- 
ings to attack the big stooks with all our might, 
and when Lem drove round at night with the 
farm team, to take the sacks from both barns 
to the crib, we took a kind of grim pride in 
noting that we were one sack ahead. 

‘* “Trying it, are you?’ Cyrus asked, rather 
contemptuously, when Lem announced the 
number of sacks. 

‘**Trying to do our share, yes,’-said Dan, 
shortly. 

***Oh, you’ll have chance enough for that,’ 
returned Cyrus, with his provoking smile, from 
which we understood that the boys did not 
intend to help us out after they had finished. 

‘*But Lem nodded emphatic approval of our 


efforts. For some cause—owing to Dan, I 
think—we ‘stood in’ particularly well with 
Lem. He had seemed to like Dan much better 


than Cyrus from the start. 

‘‘We put the best foot forward all round 
Tuesday, and that night the sacks were even 
count; but it was evident that Cy and Harve 
would have no easy time if they finished within 
the week. They complained that their corn 
was packed heads and tails—that is, the butts 





“WHAT 


and I think you had better divide forces—two |two hundred yards or so—Cyrus was sure to 
| win, while for a half-mile, or even quarter- 


mile run, deep-chested Dan was equally sure 
to come in ahead. 

**And the Jack-lot barn was about forty rods 
from the horse-block—Cyrus’s distance almost 
exactly. He had sized up the situation. 

““Dan’s teeth clicked hard together, and he 
but Cyrus did the 
same. ‘There was too much at stake. 

‘*Helter-skelter, pell-mell, we reached the 
barn at last almost in a bunch. Cyrus was 
ahead, —fairly enough,—Dan half a yard behind, 
with Harvey and myself neck and neck close at 
Cyrus turned, puffing hard, but grin- 
ning victoriously. 

‘***Harve and I choose the home barn,’ he 
managed to shout between puffs, ‘and Dan and 


| Gid can have the Jack-lot, and joy go with it!’ 


‘“*The funny expression was in Dan’s 
eyes as he looked at me for half a second. 

‘*Grandfather seemed to take scant interest 
in the result of the race. He inquired casually 
| who won, and went on with his preparations 
for his journey entirely without comment. 

**It was early Monday morning when Dan and 
1 dejectedly swung wide the doors of the Jack- 
‘lot barn. If any shred of hope of winning the 
projected trip had remained, it promptly took 


gray 


| flight as we critically surveyed that wide floor. 


It really seemed to be piled higher than the 
home barn, into which we had peered as we 
came along. 

“T think that for half a breath we were 
tempted to shirk the whole business—not more 


than half a breath, I hope. The work needed | 
|do when they reached the North Woods with 
was forty-four feet in length, the difference | |father depended upon us to do our share. | 


immediate attention, that was plain. Grand- 
| Simultaneously Dan and I pulled down the 
two largest stooks insight. The task was on. 
‘*Usually we had enough to talk about, but 
we passed most of that day in moody silence. 








DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


DO YOU FELLOWS MEAN, ANYWAY?" 


of one stook were placed next the heads of 
another, making the mow almost solid. Ours 
was heads one way, leaving many interstices, 
which made quite a difference, but not enough 
to give us a bit of hope. 

**Wednesday night we were again one sack 
ahead, much to Lem’s delight. For some 
unknown cause our strenuous efforts seemed to 
tickle him mightily. We couldn’t understand 
it at all. 

‘‘When Thursday evening came, with still 
another extra sack to our credit, Lem chuckled 
outright, and presently remarked that he had 
‘*bout made up his mind to let the boys that 
went with their granddaddy take Sue Betsey 
with ’em’—a remark which made Cyrus’s eyes 
snap appreciatively. 

** *Sue Betsey’ was easily the best gun on 
the creek, a rifle belonging to Lem, and one 
which he regarded as the apple of his eye. It 
had been in his family for two or three genera- 
tions. Although an old gun, it was a beauty, 
the stock finely carved and inlaid with silver. 
It had recently been refitted with a modern lock. 
The rifle was said to have killed nine bears in 
the course of its history—a fact which Lem 


|never failed to proclaim whenever the piece 


was mentioned. 

‘I should have been much surprised had 
Lem offered Sue Betsey to Dan. That he 
should practically offer it to Cyrus was beyond 
my comprehension. 

**Friday morning we were again at the corn, 
hammer and tongs. 
glum again, for Cy and Harve had dilated 
largely the evening before on what they would 


| Sue Betsey and grandfather’s extra rifle—a gun 
| for each, 

‘‘They expected to finish Saturday night. 
Dan and I hoped, by faithful effort, to finish 
Tuesday night of the following week. We 
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expected no help from the boys, for Cyrus had 
announced—gratuitously—that we must expect 
to finish what fell to us. We didn’t ask any 
favors. 

“It was Dan who made the great discovery 
just before noon that Friday. He had pulled 
down a large stook, and half-turned with it in 
his arms, when he suddenly dropped it and 
began burrowing in the corn eagerly. Then he 
called to me excitedly. 

‘** *Took there!’ he shouted. ‘Look there!’ 

*‘T peered in with a sudden thrill. There 
was something dark near at hand, and I pres- 
ently made out a row of little wheels. With 
frantic haste we pulled down more corn, and 
in a minute knew the truth. A generous part 
of the floor. of the Jack-lot barn was occupied 
by the old red ‘railroad’ horse-power and 
cleaner. Only a layer or two of corn covered 
the machinery. 

‘*There was a pair of excited boys in that 
old barn then; but we didn’t lose our heads. 
Victory was ours, we felt sure, but there was 
more than a day’s sharp husking first. 

“It was all plain enough. Grandfather and 
Lem had stored the power and cleaner in the 
barn Saturday morning, before drawing the 
corn. The floor had been empty the day before, 
we knew. ‘We might have known grandfather 
would even things up somehow. He always 
does,’ declared Dan. 

‘‘Lem’s eyes twinkled at us knowingly as 
he gathered up the sacks that night, and he 
again announced his intention—this time quite 
emphatically—of allowing Sue Betsey to go to 
the North Woods with the winners. 

‘* ‘Wanted to tell ye how ’twas like sixty, 
the first thing,’ he declared, when he saw us 
alone that evening, ‘but your granddaddy said 
no. ‘‘Let the boys alone,’’ he says. ‘‘They’ll 
find out soon enough if they’re the right stuff,’’ 
he says. ‘‘And if they ain’t the right stuff it 
doesn’t matter.’’ I kind o’ thought you’d 
fetch it, all the while.’ 

‘About the middle of Saturday afternoon 
the floor of the Jack-lot barn was empty—so far 
as the corn was concerned. Every stook was 
husked, rebound, and properly mowed away, 
a good, clean job. Our work completed, we 
strolled over to the home barn, stopping once 
or twice to answer the energetic waving of 
Lem’s old hat in the distant rye-field. 

“‘Cy and Harve were hard at it, pegging 
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By Jane 


[i T is a curious fact that through the very 

darkest of the dark ages almost the only 
light of learning that shone upon Europe 
came from a small island emerging far away on 
the border of Atlantic billows, and little sur- 
mising anything beyond them to the westward 
more earthly than Hy Brasil and other mythical 
homes of the blest. 

Yet notwithstanding its remoteness, this light 
was bright enough to draw thither a large con- 
course from overseas, and to win for Ireland 
the name of the Isle of Saints and Scholars. 
Through three centuries and more, eager stu- 
dents came flocking round it, ‘‘like splendour- 
winged moths about a taper,’’ although 
not to meet with the moth’s fate, but 
rather with the bee’s. 

We do not begin to have any at all 
clear and authentic accounts of Irish 
schools until after the coming of Saint 
Patrick in the fifth century; but their 
rapid growth then in number and repu- 
tation shows that they must have been 
planted in by no means uncultivated soil. 

It seems certain that in the earliest 
days the office of teacher was mainly in 
the hands of the Druids, somewhat 
alarming preceptors, if we are to believe 
all that is related about their magical 
powers. A schoolmaster who was capa- 
ble of turning any idle and troublesome 
pupils into so many rats and mice would 
probably have a quiet and attentive class. 

There are, however, good reasons for 
concluding that the Irish Druids, unlike 
those of Britain and the Continent, were 
not a regular priesthood, nor indeed con- 
nected professionally with any particular form 
of religion, and although they were undoubt- 
edly personages of great importance, and often 
credited with the possession of miraculous gifts, 
they were often, too, honored simply as poets, 
or lawgivers, or men of learning. 


After Christianity Came. 


[A FTER the introduction of Christianity 
their place appears to have been grad- 
ually taken by the bards, who were 
frequently teachers; and we need not suppose 
that modes of keeping school underwent any 
sudden change. By the middle of the sixth 
century ‘‘Ireland had been honeycombed from 
shore to shore,’’ says Dr. Douglas Hyde, ‘‘with 
schools, monasteries and colleges ; and books had 
multiplied to a marvelous extent.’’ 
At the convention of Druimeeta in 574, the 
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through about dusk. Their pile, packed hard 
to the last corner, hung on tenaciously. 

‘**Taking a vacation?’ Cyrus inquired, de- 
risively. 


and I chimed in with something about the 
North Woods being good enough for us. 

‘**What do you fellows mean, anyway?’ 
demanded Cyrus, sharply, pausing with an ear 
half-husked, and eying us suspiciously, while 
Harvey looked up in sudden alarm at Dan’s tone. 

‘**We mean that we’ve cleared our 
floor,” announced Dan, succinctly. 

‘*Both the boys jumped to their feet, 
overturning their basket of corn as they 
did so. 

***T don’t believe it!’ shouted Cyrus, 
his face red and pale by turns. 

‘‘Dan looked at me with a huge grin 
—the boys had chaffed us exasperatingly 
—as he said: 

‘* «There’s an interesting little object- 
lesson on the floor of the Jack-lot barn, 
Cyrus, and —’ 

‘* But he got no farther. Cy and 
| Harve were already legging it for the 
other barn at a rattling pace. 

‘We found later that grandfather and 


small load more in the home barn than 

in the other. I never before saw such utter 
chagrin and deep disgust portrayed on human 
faces as appeared on those of Cyrus and Harvey 
when, just at dark, they reached the house. 
We hadn’t husked an ear to help them out—to 
our shame be it said. 

‘‘Grandfather had come home to stay over 
Sunday. He nodded approval when he learned 
that the corn was all in the crib, and his keen 
eyes twinkled when everything was explained. 
Then he preached his little sermon. 
short and to the point, as usual. 

** “The race isn’t always to the swift, Cyrus,’ 
he said, his eyes still twinkling. Cyrus wrig- 
gled uneasily. And then grandfather added, 
gravely, ‘A square deal is always better than 
even a suspicion of crookedness.’ Cyrus blushed 
to the roots of his hair, and grandfather said no 
more. 

***Killed nine bear—Sue Betsey have,’ an- 
nounced Lem, from the doorway. He had 
brought the redoubtable rifle for our inspection.’’ 
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ized in accordance with a scheme devised by the 
Ard-ollave, or arch-poet of all Ireland. This 
established a chief school or college in each of 
the five provinces, with a minor school in every 
cantred, a division containing some forty thou- 
sand Irish acres. They were all endowed with 
lands, and free education was given in them, 
**Youth,’’ as an old chronicler says, ‘‘being 
instructed in antiquity, history, poetry, and 
other branches of valuable and polite learning.’’ 

‘The school buildings usually consisted of three 


ferent subjects were taught, and the post of 
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teacher in each subject was often handed down | 


from father to son through many generations, 
so that families existed in which some special 
accomplishment, literary or scientifie or artistic, 
had become hereditary like a title of honor. 
The students, whose general name in Irish 
means ‘‘sons of learning,’’ were seldom lodged 
within the school, and lived for the most part 


in little huts, often rudely built of peeled rods | 


and wattles. Sometimes several of them dwelt 
together in a larger house, and were waited 
upon by poorer scholars, who thus earned their 
livelihood, like the sizars in modern colleges. 
Many of these, however, were supported by the 
people of the district, a charitable custom which 
continued down to the last century. 

There were two great classes of schools—eccle- 
siastical, mainly for the training of the clergy, 
and lay, for secular purposes. At some of the 





** ‘We’re thinking of taking one,’ said Dan; 
| often referred to in the venerable and curious | 


Lem had actually stored a part of a ¥ 


It was | 


whole system of public education was reorgan- | 


separate but neighboring houses, in which dif- | 


| others a general education was provided. 

For many a long day the head master was 
| required to be deep in poetic lore, if not actually 
a bard himself. He was entitled ‘‘man of 
learning,’’ and his duties and privileges are 


| Brehon laws. Schoolmasters had a claim on 
| their pupils for support if reduced to want in 
| their old age. ‘To help him against poverty,’’ 

runs the law, ‘‘and to support him in old age, 
| these things are due from the pupil to the tutor.” 





AN EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLHOUSE. 


| Again, a schoolmaster is not to be answerable 
| for the misdeeds of his scholars, except in the 
not uncommon case when they were foreigners, 
who paid for their board and education. Pas- 
sages not a few in Irish history make one feel 


have seemed to a teacher in view of his pupils’ 
| turbulent careers. 


Saint Columba’s Cake. 


UITE small children were sent to 

=1 school in ancient Ireland, and, like 

children of to-day, began their studies 

with the alphabet. The letters were sometimes 

stamped on bread or cakes, which the youthful 

scholars might eat when their lesson was 
learned—a sort of kindergarten device. 

It is recorded how little Saint Columba’s 
first teacher, who was a Druid, or seer, foretold 
the child’s adventurous future from the fact 
that he ate his alphabet cake ‘‘half standing to 
the east of a water and half standing to the 
west of a water.’’ But the letters were usually 
cut on wood or large stones. 

Infant schools were not, of course, taught by 
regular professors or ‘‘men of learning,’’ the 
task being, as a rule, entrusted to less advanced 
students or pupil-teachers. Nor did children 
get all their teaching at schools. As the Brehon 
laws lay down stringent rules for the home 
teaching of foster-children, we may infer that 
such teaching was customary. 

The home education prescribed was a simple 
kind of technical training in certain handicrafts 
and accomplishments. ‘‘The sons of the hum- 
bler ranks were to be taught how to herd kids, 
calves, lambs and young pigs; how to kiln-iry 
corn, to prepare malt, to comb wool, and to cut 
and split wood; their sisters how to use the 
needle, according to their station in life, to 
grind corn with a quern, to knead dough and 
to use a sieve. The sons of chieftains were to 
be instructed in archery, swimming and chess- 
playing, in the use of the sword and spear, 
and in horsemanship. The daughters of chief- 
tains were to learn sewing, cutting out 
and embroidery. ’’ 

From the Brehon laws and other con- 





course of study in the higher schools was 
long, being mapped out to extend over a 
period of twelve years. At each stage of 
his progress, which involved a vast deal 
of learning by heart, the scholar was 
given a peculiar title, the explanations 
joined to which are fanciful and far- 
fetched enough. 

In his second school year, for instance, 
he was called Fochluc, because ‘‘his art 
is slender by reason of his youth, like a 
spray of fochlocawn, or brooklime.’’ His 
course of study all this time was a hun- 
dred oghams; that is, short proverbs or 
maxims, six easy lessons in philosophy, 
certain specified poems, and thirty tales, 
which should have helped to make his 
art of quite a portly growth. 

A sixth-year student’s name was Cli, 
which means the pillar of a house, ‘‘and as the 

pillar is strong and straight, elevates and is 
elevated, protects and is protected, and is pow- 
erful from floor to ridge, so his art is powerful, 
his judgment is straight, and he elevates his 
dignity above those below him.’’ This height 
was to be gained by acquiring the secret lan- 
guage of the poets—a very abstruse kind of 
composition—with forty-eight poems and four- 
score tales. 

The chief school-founding period in Ireland 
was the seventh century. We learn from the 
chronicles of the Venerable Bede that about the 
middle of it great crowds of Anglo-Saxons, 
| among them Egbert and Saint Chad, came over 
!to Ireland, and were. kindly welcomed by the 
| Irish, who provided them gratuitously with 
| **food, books and teachers.’’ 
| During the same century two foreign kings 








how important this provision must occasionally | 


temporary documents it appears that the | 
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left an Irish poem in praise of the country. 
Irish geometers, geographers and astronomers 
were then far in advance of their age, and the 
study of Greek, which had all but died out in 
countries farther east, was common in Ireland. 
“‘At one time,’’ says M. Darmesteter, ‘‘Ar- 
magh, the religious capital of Christian Lreland, 
was the metropolis of civilization. ’’ 
| The earliest of celebrated Lrish schools was 
| founded more than fourteen hundred years ago 
by Saint Enda, the son of a King of Oriel, on 
the wild, rocky island of Aran More, off 
the coast of Galway, whither ‘‘fleetsful’’ 
of scholars came from all quarters, 
Other schools as famous and nearly as 
ancient were Clonard, close to the river 
Boyne, and Clonfert on the Shannon; 
but greater than either of them was 
Clonmacnoise, founded by Saint Ciaran 
beside a wide curve in the Shannon 
not far from Athlone, almost in the 
center of Lreland. 
“In a quiet-watered land, a land of roses, 
Stands Saint Ciaran’s city fair,” 


which grew into a world-renowned uni- 
versity. 

Then there was the school of Bangor, 
on Belfast lough, founded in 550, which 
a twelfth century writer calls ‘‘a fruitful 
vine, whose offshoots extended not only over 
all Ireland, but far beyond the seas into foreign 
countries’; and Clonenagh, the ivy meadow, 
near the present Maryborough; and Glenda- 
lough, by the gloomy-shored lake among the 
green hills of Wicklow; and Lismore, encircled 
| by the woods and streams of Waterford; and 
| Inisealtra, on a beautiful islet in Lough Derg; 
|and Inisfallen, on one of the Killarney lakes, 
|enfolded by the Kerry mountains, deemed ‘‘a 
| paradise and a secure sanctuary,’’ because it had 
never suffered from the visits of marauders. 

Very melancholy was the fate of almost all 
| these famous schools. ‘Toward the close of the 
eighth century the Danes first descended upon 
Irish shores, and thenceforth, for more than 
two hundred years, the black sails were con- 
stantly flapping, batlike, to and fro; and the 
raiders left ruin and darkness behind them 
wherever they passed. Over and over again 
the schools were burned and plundered, while 
teachers and scholars fled for their lives, some- 
times carrying off with them precious manu- 
scripts, which are still to be seen in foreign 
libraries. 

When Brian Boruma at last began to get the 
better of the invaders, ‘‘He found that the 
schools had been hopelessly broken up,’’ says 
an ancient history, ‘‘the scribes had perished, 
and the countless hosts of the illuminated books 
of the men of Erin had been burned and 
drowned,’’ so that he was obliged to send the 
few scholars who survived ‘‘to buy books 
beyond the sea and the great ocean.’’ 


When Learning was Felony. 


Ty HEREU PON followed a peaceful 
period, all too brief, since about a 
hundred and fifty years after the rout 
| of the Danes at the Battle of Clontarf came 
| the first invasion of the Normans, and there 
| set in a state of chronic warfare and turmoil, 
which for many a long age obscured the light 
|of learning throughout the land. Not until 
|the seventeenth century was there another 
| short-lived revival of intellectual activity, and 
even that happened amid most unfavorable 
| circumstances. 

Although many beautiful works still bear 
witness to Irish achievements in art and letters, 
| testimony even stronger to the nation’s constant 
| love for such things abides in the fact that it 
| never was quenched by all the waters of afflic- 
| tion through which it passed. Wars, massacres, 
| pestilence and famine swept in wide waves 
| over the land. 
| A time came, and lasted for generation after 

generation, when it was a felony for the greater 
part of the people either to teach or to be taught, 
or even to own a book or a manuscript; a time 
| when children might be seen furtively learning 
| their alphabet from letters chalked on their 
| father’s tombstone. 

Yet in the worst days schools continued to 
exist, however secretly and perilously, and 
a scholar was always an object of respect and 
| admiration. And when the law of the land 
| relaxed somewhat in favor of education, it was 
| eagerly pursued in the face of difficulties im- 
posed by the yet sterner laws of chill penury. 

During the whole of the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth century hedge schools 
| and hedge schoolmasters were a noteworthy and 
| picturesque feature in Irish life. 











The Hedge Schoolmaster. 


Tr HE hedge schoolmaster was often a 
man of much learning, which he had 
acquired amid incredible hardships. 
He might be widely read in the ancient clas- 
sies, besides possessing a competent knowl- 
edge of science,—‘‘ Polymath’’ was a title 
which he sometimes not unjustifiably claimed, 


|—and he often had withal a disinterested 
lenthusiasm for imparting to others all he 


knew. Sometimes he was a lifelong ‘‘poor 


latter only one special subject, such as history | were educated in Ireland — Dagobert II of | scholar,’’ thus eking out the subsistence that 
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his pride would not accept from charity. Not 
only youths but grown-up people attended the 
private schools, which multiplied rapidly as 
the prohibitions were withdrawn; and at these 
the elementary subjects were not taught. But 
the larger number of schools were, of course, 
for children, whose reading, writing and arith- 
metic had yet to be learned. 

Their children and grandchildren at the 
present day would ‘‘think very bad of’’ saying 
their lessons in a schoolroom that was just a 
dark, smoky shed, or oftener, perhaps, where 
they had no shelter except a tall hawthorn, or 
thick furze hedge, on the side of a hill or the 
edge of a bog, ‘‘with the highest ould thatch 
ever straiked, and the widest ould floor ever 
swep’.’’? Nor would the school-books of those 
days, badly printed and worse illustrated, seem 
at all satisfactory. 

The school fees, indeed, were extremely mod- 
erate, sometimes no more than the contribution 
of a peat sod for the fire by each pupil, a custom 
referred to in the rime: 

“I met my dear jewel 

A-going to school, 

With my turf and my Reading-made-aisy,” 
and one can imagine that in fine summer weather 
the outdoor classes had their compensations. 

However, the hedge schools came to an end, 
with many other things, in that most deplorable 
of all Ireland’s calamities, the great famine of 
1847, and we have to-day a system of education 
provided by the state. 

‘*The wheel has come full circle,’? so that a 
people who, well-nigh within living memories, 
could be taught only on sufferance, must now 
see, on pain of fines, that no children play 
truant. Accordingly, the country is every- 
where dotted over with neat, slate - roofed 
schoolhouses, even in the wildest districts of the 
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south and west, where the gossoons and girs- | 


heachs often have long Irish miles to travel, 
pattering barefoot up and down sheepwalks 
over the grassy hills, or picking out a dry track 
across a brown bog or by the shore of some 
lonely, shining lough. 

This change has been both for the worse and 
the better. Owing to various reasons, the task 
of the Lrish National Education Board has been 
always peculiarly difficult, and they have not 
always escaped mistakes. 

One serious and rather surprising blunder 
was their total banishment of the Irish lan- 
guage from all national schools, even from 
those where few or none of the scholars under- 
stood a word of English. 

The difficulties of learning anything under 
such conditions are very obvious, and nobody 
can wonder at the school inspector’s report that 
‘the most stupid children he had ever met 
with had been those who were learning 
English while endeavoring to forget Irish’’ 
—surely a thankless task. 

Nevertheless, this mischievous rule has 
indirectly had some good results. For the 
friends of the old language, grieved at its 
threatened dying out, were led to found the 
Gaelic League, which aims at its preserva- 
tion, and which has flourished so vigorously 
that several branches have crossed an ocean, 
and are to be found thriving in cities of the 
United States and of Canada. 

As the league’s classes are much occupied 
with the old ancient stories in the old ancient 
tongue, these most modern of Irish schools 
are not altogether unlike those of antiquity, 
where our schoolboy forefathers sat spelling 
off crabbedly inscribed vellum, or listening 
while their ‘‘man of learning’’ recited the 
earliest folk-lore of Erin. 


Detective « Dorothy 


GE By Priscilla Leonardww 





i: IN INE of Dave Harper’s 
chickens were stolen 

last night, so I hear,’’ 
said Dan, coming in with the 
wood one pleasant summer morning. 


**These 
raids are getting pretty near home, Dot!’’ 
Dorothy looked up from the cooking-stove. 
‘*Yes, I’m expecting the thieves,’’ she said. 
‘*They’re coming to this corner of the town- 


ship, of course. My white Leghorns aren’t any 
safer than other people’s chickens. But,’’ and 
she straightened her slim seventeen-year-old 
figure with a lift of her small head, ‘‘I’ve 
thought out a plan if they do come.’’ 

‘* Burglar-alarm?’’ suggested Dan, with 
brotherly contempt. ‘‘They cut the wires of 
the one at Allen’s before taking the chickens. 
They’ve poisoned three dogs, so Bruce would 
be of no use. What can you do, when every 
farmer round has been beaten so far?’’ 

‘*‘l’m not planning to keep them from taking 
the chickens,’’ replied Dorothy, mysteriously. 
‘*They’re bound to do that. My idea is dif- 
ferent. You needn’t laugh! It is an idea—only 
I don’t know whether it will work or not, until 
after —’’ 

‘* After they steal the chickens?’’ said Dan, 
laughing. ‘‘What good will it do then, Dot? 
Girls aren’t a bit practical.’’ 

‘*Lots of things have to be theory before 
they’re practice,’’ returned Dorothy. ‘‘Wait 
and see.’’ 

That afternoon Dan heard a great cackling 
and commotion among the chickens. Dorothy 
was treating them to ‘‘some of her notions,’’ as 
her brother expressed it. 

‘*You’ll have complexion washes for those 
pullets of yours next,’’ he said, teasingly, look- 
ing in on her as she stood beside a pail of 
some sticky, pédint-like substance, dipping each 
Leghorn’s legs in it, amid a chorus of protest- 
ing clucks and squawks. 

“What is it? Tar? A specific for loss of 
appetite, and keeps the feathers from falling 
out, I suppose? But it looks bad, Dot, to turn 
those innocent and inexperienced chickens into 
blacklegs, even if it does keep them from having 
the pip.’’ 

‘*It won’t strike in,’’ said Dorothy, methodi- 
cally and busily catching and dipping the Leg- 
horns. 

They were plump, pretty creatures, the best 
flock, although a small one, in the neighborhood. 
Dorothy had taken infinite pains with them, as 
Dan knew, and kept every remedy and mixture 
on the market for them. The meanness of the 
chicken-thieves came over him as he saw his 
sister among her petted flock. 

**T declare, those fellows ought to be shot, 
stealing honest people’s chickens!’’ he cried, 
warmly. 

“*If they steal mine something will happen,’’ 
said Dorothy. She set down the last Leghorn 
pullet to shake out its ruffled feathers and walk 
off on its Minorea-hued legs. 

“It will happen to the hens, not the thieves, 
I’m thinking. In another week, Dot, you’ll 
probably not have a chicken left to try toilet 
preparations on. Cassandra was no chicken 
herself,—I’m not sure that she ever saw a 
chicken,—and I’m not dressed for her part, but | 
I'll be Cassandra on this occasion. I prophesy | 
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disaster, and I have faith 
that my prophecy is the 
true Cassandra kind!’’ 

It certainly was. Two 
mornings later the chicken-yard lay des- 
olate—not one cherished Leghorn left. 
There were wagon tracks in the lane, in 
the soft places left by the rain. But they 
told nothing, and were soon lost on the 
beaten highroad. A piece of newspaper 
was found near the gate. But it was 
only a scrap of the local paper, the 
Warrendale Gazette, and had no iden- 
tifying mark whatever. 

‘Dan,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘will you let 
me have the light buggy and Rex ?’’ 

‘*What for?’’ 

**Never mind.’? 

“Don’t you want me to go along?’’ at 

‘*No, thank you.’’ Dorothy disap- 
peared into the house. She drove off 
five minutes later with a mysterious box, care- | 
fully brought out and packed under the seat by 
her own hands. 

“‘I’m going to take dinner at Cousin Mary’s, 
in town,’’ she said, and Dan was left to con- 
jecture her errand as best he might. Of two 
things, however, he felt equally sure. One 
was that she was after the chicken-thieves; the 
other was that she would not find them. 

“Dot might as well be going to a sewing- 
circle; but then, it diverts her mind from her 
loss,’’ said this young philosopher, and went 
off to dig the potatoes. 

Young Frank Evans, station-master, ticket- 
seller, telegraph operator and freight- and ex- 
press-agent of Milby Junction, six miles away, 
thought Dorothy the prettiest girl in the town- 
ship as she drove up to the platform. He had 
thought so since they went to school together 
in pinafores. 

Perhaps Dorothy knew it, too. At any rate, 
she came to him prepared to rely upon his 
utmost assistance. 

‘*Frank,’’ she began, as he hitched Rex for 
her, ‘‘do you ship many crates of poultry from 
here, or barrels of dressed poultry ?”’ 

‘Yes, I ship a good many,’’ said Evans. 
“Why do you ask ?’’ ; 

**l’ve just had all my white Leghorns stolen 
—forty of them. Every one round here is 
losing chickens. Now those chickens have to 
be marketed somewhere—and not round here. 
It’s fifty miles to the city, which is the safest 
place to market them. If J stole chickens, I’d 
freight them down, dressed and packed in 
barrels. So I thought if anybody round here 
was doing the thieving,—and the thieves, who- 
ever they are, take the local paper, and cer- 
tainly do know this part of the county as well 
as their hand,—I might get some hint from 
your shipments. ’ 

“*That’s a first-rate idea,’’ said the young 
man. ‘‘But I don’t remember any special 
shipper of dressed poultry in barrels. The 
Walton boys pack that way, but I guess we’re 
not suspecting them! Mrs. Dixon sends a 
barrel down now and then. 
on the Lawrence farm; that’s 
mental poultry-farm for the last year. 
they report that they lost badly through a raid 
| by the thieves two months ago. The Elliotts, 





over by Orwell, send dressed poultry, too, but 
never very much. It doesn’t seem —’’ 

‘*No, it doesn’t,’’ said Dorothy, looking per- 
plexed. ‘‘But those chickens have to get to 
market, Frank, somehow. I’ve started to hunt 
this county over till I find what’s become of 
them. I guess I’d better drive to the other 
stations up and down the road. They’d be 
likely to choose a stupid agent to ship through, 
so I don’t wonder they keep away from 
here. ’’ 

Then she flushed at having paid Frank a 
compliment, and Frank flushed, too, with pleas- 
ure, for he knew that his pretty schoolmate 
never said things unless she meant them. It 
put him on his mettle. 

‘‘But see here, Dorothy, why do you have 
to drive up and down the road? What’s the 
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in and sit down, and I’ll get you all the in- 
| formation you want in half an hour.’’ 

So Dorothy sat and listened to the clicking 
wires, and took some brief notes on a telegraph 
pad that Frank pushed over to her across the 
table. 

‘*Wagner, at Dorrance station, says that the 
Lawrence farm sends a barrel now and then 
and a crate occasionally. The Widow Ransom 
is the heaviest shipper—sends both crates and 
barrels. Jones, at Pond station, says Hank 
Janeway ships a barrel sometimes; so does the 
Lawrence farm. The Browns send a crate 
now and then—white Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks. Collins, at Pelham Junction, says that 
Mrs. Robinson ships more than anybody else, 
but Jim Henry sends a barrel or a crate now 
and then, and so do the Lawrence people— 
Plymouth Rocks, mostly. King, at Bellevue 
station, says everybody sends in crates, except 
a barrel now and then from the Lawrence 
people and Sally Walker.’’ 

Frank leaned back and whistled softly. 
Dorothy smiled and pushed the telegraph pad 
under his eyes. Five underlinings marked the 
name ‘‘ Lawrence’’ repeated in each of the five 
reports from Milby, Dorranece, Pond, Pelham 
and Bellevue. 

“You clever girl!’’ said Frank. ‘‘You’ve 
got hold of the right end. No honest poultry- 
farm ever shipped that much to the city, and 
through five different stations in small lots. 
But supposing it’s so, how are you going to 
prove it? The man doesn’t live who can iden- 
tify an ordinary white Leghorn hen or Plym- 
outh Rock pullet.’’ 

“*But the girl does!’? cried Dorothy, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘Since day before yesterday I can 
pick out any one of my forty Leghorns with 
absolute certainty, Frank. I—I dipped their 
legs, every one of them, in a fast black that 
won’t come off, so that I could know them 
again if they were stolen. ’’ 

Frank Evans lay back 
laughed delightedly. 

‘*Dorothy, you always were at the head of | 
the class,’’ he said, heartily. ‘*But what are 
you going to do now ?’’ 

“Tm going to the Lawrence farm,’’ said 
Dorothy, unfastening the hitching-strap. 

**You mustn’t do that. 


in his chair and 
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Wait till I can get a constable and 


an injury. 
a search- warrant. You mustn’t go alone, 
Dorothy. I won’t have it.’’ 

“‘T don’t need a search-warrant,’’ said 
Dorothy, with composure. ‘‘That’s what I 
brought this for.’’ 

She pulled out the mysterious box, and dis- 
closed various brightly labeled bottles and pack- 
ages. ‘‘I am Miss Jane Smith, Frank, agent 
for these poultry remedies, which I am driving 
about the county introducing among intelligent 
poultry-farmers. I shall get into the Lawrence 
chicken-yards, and come away again without 
any trouble, thank you. But I should like 
the constable to be at the end of the lane, ready 
to come in a little later.’’ 

**T’ll get Dick Williams to tend the station,’’ 
said Frank, ‘‘and drive over with you past the 





constable’s; and he’ll hitch up and follow us 
to the Lawrence place, and you can 
drop me in the lane when we get there, 
Then I’ll be right in call. IV’ not 
have you go alone, I tell you.’’ 

**Oh, I shall be glad enough to have 
you within reach,’’ said Dorothy, 
frankly. ‘‘I do feel a little queer at 
the idea of—thieves. But I know they 
wouldn’t suspect me or give me any 
trouble.’’ 

Nevertheless, it was a somewhat 
timid young agent who hitched her 
horse at the Lawrence gate, having 
left a young man down in the lane 
behind the hedges waiting for Con- 
stable Parry’s slow old mare to come 
along. 

‘“*I have some very good poultry 
remedies here,’’? she began, taking a 
couple of bottles from her box as a 
rough-looking youth came from round 
the house. ‘‘If your chickens suffer 
from roup, I have a special antiseptic 
mixture here which is an unfailing 
remedy. I am also introducing a 
cholera preventive and curative, to be 
mixed in soft food, and —’’ 


c® f AN 
if ag 2) “Jim might like that roup medicine. 
cal sx! =. He fancies them sort of things,’’ said 


the lad. ‘‘Come this way, miss,’’ and 
Dorothy and her bottles were escorted 
round a corner to the chicken-yards— 
suspiciously small for the amount of 
poultry shipped. 

Here were some Plymouth Rocks, 
fat and placid, and a 
group of buff Wyan- 
dottes; and plenty of 
Leghorns in the far- 
thest yard, where a man 
was catching them, one 
after another, and kill- 
ing them as if for mar- 
ket. 

“Hi, Jim!’’ called 
the youth, _ 

“T’ll go over, and 
not bring him out from 
his work,’’ said Dor- 
othy, hurrying for- 
ward. While she pro- 
duced her bottles and urged her wares, she saw 
all she needed in the plump pullet that ‘‘Jim’’ 
held, with its legs showing black against the 
white feathers. She hurried through her sen- 
tences, but the man seemed interested. He had 
a smooth manner, but ‘‘shifty’’ eyes. 

**T’ve got some Brahmas with the roup,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Guess I’ll try a bottle or two of that. 
Got any more with you?’’ 

**There’s another bottle in the wagon,’’ said 
Dorothy, in a professional tone. ‘‘I’ll get it.’’ 
She flew back to the gate, and looking down 
the lane, beckoned in haste to the two men who 
stood there, waiting impatiently. Then return- 
‘ing with the bottle, she had just handed it over 
to Jim, when Frank and the constable came 
upon them. 

It was rather an exciting scene after that, for 
not only did Dorothy pick out her stolen Leg- 
horns, dead and alive, but Constable Parry 
found one or two of his fine Brahmas that he 
said he could swear to. 

The roughly dressed youth tried to run. Jim 
showed fight for a moment, but found Frank’s 
muscular hand on his collar, and thought better 
of it. In the end the two suspects were marched 
to the constable’s wagon, and driven off to the 
justice’s, while Dorothy followed with one of 
the marked and murdered Leghorns as the 
corpus delicti. 

**He’s only killed ten of mine, Frank,’’ she 
said. ‘‘But if you and the constable hadn’t 
been there, the other thirty would have been 
candidates for the barrel in a few minutes 
more.’ 

‘Don’t give us any of the glory,’’ said Frank, 
as he helped her into the buggy. ‘‘We don’t 
deserve it. It’s the cleverest bit of detective 
work I ever knew, and it’s all yours. Your 
chicken trade-mark is a stroke of genius, 
Dorothy. It did the business. ’’ 

And at the trial, when the whole county were 
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| Shown to have been contributors to the Law- 
rence chicken-yards, and the clever methods of 
| the thieves were exposed, it was still Dorothy’s 
testimony, first and foremost, that convicted 
them. 

| ‘Dot, I take that all back about your no: 
being practical,’? said Dan. ‘‘*Three cheers 


| for Miss Jane Smith and the great roup 
They might do you | 
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‘Young Chief” 


IN TWO PARTS — PART ONE 





AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 
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|like beaver chank!’? he muttered. Then he 
picked up a dry sapling, ran a little way down 
the bank, and drew the chip ashore. 

It was a clean-cut little chip from a white | 


peters snintiaalghne 







then went down along the outlet toward the 
river. 

If the savages had known as little of the 
presence of the young trappers as the boys 
knew of the Indians’ movements, John Stark 
would not have been captured. But Titigaw, 
a chief of the St. Francis tribe, with ten of his 
warriors, had discovered the traps and the camp 
of the young hunters on the previous evening, 
and was now covertly watching their move- 
ments. A scout had seen Stark leave camp, and 
Titigaw, guessing his errand, laid plans to sur- 


| prise him. 


Six of the Indians concealed themselves in a 


xr HIS story of young John Stark’s his- | maple-tree, with the bark still adhering to it. | thicket near the spot where one of the traps 


toric adventure with the Indians is 


ever an interesting one to all who like | 
to read of the boyhood of American patriots; | 


for Stark, even as a youth in captivity among 
the Indians, gave evidence of that resolute char- 


acter and high spirit which in after years won | 


the Battle of Bennington. 


With an older brother, William, and two | 


other young men, Amos Eastman and David 


Stinson, John Stark left his home at London- | 


derry, New Hampshire, in February, 1752, to 
trap for furs in the wilderness to the northward 
—then a wilderness which stretched away in 
almost unbroken forest to the St. Lawrence 
River. 
their traps and supplies, packed on ‘‘scoots, 


frozen Merrimac for nearly a hundred miles, 


till they reached the mouth of the stream which | 


now bears the name of Baker’s River, and of 


which they had heard good reports as a trap- | 


ping-ground, 


Stinson had penetrated to this locality during | 
and had built a rude} 


the previous summer, 
shelter of hemlock bark in the forest a few 
hundred yards back from the stream. As such | 
bark cannot be peeled in the winter, the trappers 
made use of the bark of the old camp for the) 
sides of their new one, which they thatched 
with hemlock boughs. 

The next day they set their traps along a 


‘“*beat’’? extending up the river for five or six | 
miles, and including several neighboring ponds | 


and brooks. 
Beaver skins were then in great demand for 


export to London, there to be manufactured into | 


hats ; and there was sale for marten, lynx, fisher 
and mink skins. Trapping ventures were about 
the only means by which the young men and 


boys of those days could earn money; and the | 


Stark boys and their two associates expected 
to make much profit from their expedition. 
Every shilling that they could raise was invested 
in it. 


In the matter of furs they were not disap- | 
The Pemigewasset region was then | 


pointed. 
virgin trapping-ground. Along the streams | 
farther to the south, about Lake Winnepesaukee, 
white trappers had thinned off the fur-bearing 
animals, but few had ever come so far north as 
Baker’s River; and the four adventurers found 
otter and beaver very numerous here and easily 
trapped. 

Boys who now set traps along these streams 
have little idea of the abundance of game in 
those early days. 
dance may be had from the fact that the young 
Starks and their two comrades took and cured, 


in six weeks, furs to the market value of five | 
hundred and sixty pounds sterling, or nearly | 
two thousand eight hundred dollars of the later | 
And furs were not | 


United States currency. 
high-priced then, and a pound or a shilling 


was of much greater value than at the present | 
Little wonder that the four hardy youths | 


day. 
in buckskin frocks, 
coon caps and yellow 
moccasins felt well 
pleased with the re- 
sults of their expedi- 
tion, and spent their 
evenings planning 
the great things 
which they would do 
on their return to 
Londonderry. 

The peltries would 
make four packs, 
each almost too 
bulky and heavy to 
be carried by one 
man; but they were 
not to be so carried, 
for now that the ice 
was going out and 
the rivers rising from 
the spring floods, the 
boys would be able 
to go home by water. 
They had already 
fashioned a_ long 
canoe from a large 
pine log for the home- 
ward voyage. 

Early on the morning of April 27th, Stinson, | 
who had come for water to the bank of the now 
swollen and rapid river, saw, as he stooped to 
dip up the water, what looked like a little chip 
floating a few yards away. Alert to interpret 
“‘sign,’’ he scanned it sharply. 


They travelled on snow-shoes, dragging | 
”? | **Look here,’ said Stinson, 
or small, narrow sleds with broad shoes, up the | 


A good idea of this abun- | 





GENERAL STARK. 
AFTER THE PAINTING BY TRUMBULL. 


Stinson’s face darkened as he turned it over in | 
his hand. He cast a suspicious glance across 
the swollen river, and listened for some mo- 
ments. 

Then he hurried back to camp, where John | 
Stark was cutting wood, and Eastman had | 
| already struck fire with flint 


and tinder, for cooking 
breakfast. 


‘*Put it out, Ame,’’ said 
Stinson. ‘* Tread on it. 
Don’t let smoke rise. And 
make less noise with that 
ax, John.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ 
laconically, and showed 
| them the chip. ‘‘See what 
floated down-stream.’’ 

““Tomahawk!’’ declared 
William Stark, who had 
{come from the bark hut. 
**Fresh cut.’’ 


‘*May be some white 
| hunter,’? Eastman said, 
| hopefully. 

‘*No, there’s nothing 


white north of us here,’’ 
‘said Stark. ‘‘ Most likely 
there’s a war-party. Might 
have known they’d be com- 
ing about this time. Wish 
we’d gone down the river 


| yesterday. ’’ 

| ‘*Well, let’s be off,’’ said 
Eastman. 

‘*But there’s all our 
| traps !”? ried Stinson. 


| “*They’re still out. Good 
money went into them. ’’ 

The young trappers were 
in great perplexity. Pru- 
|dence bade them start at 
| once and leave the traps be- 
hind. Yet they had seen 
nothing but a floating chip. 
Their canoe, moreover, was 
| not quite finished, and there 
were paddles still to be made, 
| They agreed, finally, to wait 
a day longer, and mean- 
while recover a part of their 
traps. 

‘*You are the best runner, 
John,’’ said William Stark. 
‘*Go up to the pond and get 
the other traps at the foot of 
the ‘slides’ there. Don’t 
bother with game. Then come down the brook 
to the river and pick up the traps on that beat. 
Don’t stop to shoot unless an Indian gets in 
your way. We will pack up the furs, make 
| paddles, and be all ready to start by the time 
you get back here.’’ 

So young John Stark set off. Not only was 
he the swiftest run- 
ner of the four, but 
he had the keenest 
eye and ear, and was 
therefore the best 
man for the quick 
and stealthy trip on 
which his brother 
sent him. 

“If there are any 
redskins about, John 
will see ’em as soon | 
as they see him,’’ 
said Eastman, ‘‘and 
I’d like to see one 
that can catch him, 
either,’? he added, 
with a chuckle. 

‘“‘He may come | 
back on the jump,’’ | 
said Stinson. ‘‘So | 
let’s get our furs 
packed and loaded | 
and the canoe all 
ready to slide into | 
the water.’’ 

While they busied 
themselves, John 
Stark was making | 
| his way silently through the woods, from thicket | 

to thicket and tree to tree. He ran on stealthily | 
as a young panther, with eye scanning every | 
| nook and bush and ear alert for the lightest | 
sound. After about two hours of this going, he 








**Doesn’t look | reached the pond, took up the traps there, and woods. 


| but to remain quiet. 


| dition than he heard a long hiss. 


| to Canada. 
| discomfiture, for they had observed the caution 


was set in the water, under the bank of the 
swollen brook. 

John Stark was thus wholly at a disadvantage. 
He approached the place with due caution, 
listened and looked about. But the savages, 
who were well hidden among the evergreen, had 
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HE ALSO OFFERED THEM HIS HUNTING-KNIFE 


was obliged to put down his gun, and lying 
outstretched on a drift log, reach down the 
whole length of his arm into the water. He 
had no sooner put himself in this helpless con- 
Glancing up 
in sudden alarm, he saw four gun-barrels 
pointed at him from the brush not five yards 


| distant. 


Stark did not lack courage, but he was no fool. 
He knew when to fight and also—what is quite 
as important—when it was useless to fight. He 
saw in an instant that resistance would be folly 
in this situation. So he coolly held up one 
hand, open, and rose slowly to his feet, in token 
of surrender, 

The hideously painted Indians came out and 
seized him, saying, ‘‘Ho! ho!’’ their dark 
faces grinning in glee. One poked him in the 
ribs, another stroked his smooth young chin, 
and another pointed over the woods to the north- 
ward, to signify that he would now have to 
take a long walk with them as a prisoner 
They were much amused at his 


with which he had advanced through the 
woods. 

One grim old redskin took up Stark’s gun 
and placed it in his hands, to see what he 
would do, while the others stood round, ready 
to spring upon him, their black eyes fixed | 
intently on his face. But John immediately 


| handed the gun back to them with a laugh, and 
There- | 


also offered them his hunting-knife. 
upon the oldest Indian patted his shoulder in 
token that he was a sensible fellow. 

One Indian kept his gun, and another tied 


a thong round his waist, attaching the other | 
for they suspected | 


end of it to his own belt; 
| that he was a fleet runner, who might try 
to give them the slip in going through the 
To handicap him more completely, 


rg i 


To take up the trap Stark | 


they made the bunch of traps fast across his 
shoulders, and then signed to him that he must 
go with them. 

The party passed down the brook to the river, 
and then up the left bank of the river for sev- 
eral miles to Titigaw’s camp. 

Titigaw was absent with three other savages 
when they arrived, but all came back at about 
sunset. The chief was a large, heavy-featured 
Indian who could speak imperfect French and 
also knew a few English words. His counte- 
nance was not unkindly, and he, too, chuckled 
when he saw the young prisoner, seeming much 
pleased at his capture. 

The Indians cooked fish and 
and allowed Stark to eat freely; but he 
not very hungry that evening, for his heart 
was very heavy, and he was thinking hard all 
the while how he might escape and warn his 
companions. 

While they were thus employed, sitting about 
the camp-fire, the faint, dis- 
tant report of a gun came to 
their ears; and the savages 
at once stopped short, listen- 
ing intently. 

John knew that the shot 
had been fired by one of his 
own party, and he surmised 
that they feared lest he might 
have lost his way in the 
forest and were trying to 
give him his bearings. In 
spite of himself his face 
brightened, although he per- 
ceived that Titigaw was re- 
garding him searchingly. 
The chief’s countenance sud- 
denly assumed an expression 
of ferocity, and reaching out 
a brawny hand, he gripped 
John’s arm. 

“What for shoot ?” he said. 

In reply John pointed to 
himself, to indicate that the 
gun was fired to signal to 
him to come back to camp. 

Presently another faint re- 
port came, borne afar on the 
still air of the April night, 
and for some time the In- 
dians all sat with their eyes 
bent on Stark’s face, as if to 
read every emotion which 
they might detect there. 

Titigaw then spoke again. 
‘‘What for you get —’’ he 
began, and hesitated for lack 
of the word, then pointed to 
the bundle of traps. 

Stark understood that the 
chief wished to ask why the 
whites were taking up their 
traps that day; and he re- 
plied that—counting off on 
his fingers—in one, two, 
three suns they intended to 
return to their homes down 
the river. He said this pur- 
posely to deceive the Indians, 
hoping that his companions 
would set off early the next 
morning and escape. 

This intelligence appeared to please the sav- 
ages, and they soon lay down to sleep, having 
first bound Stark’s hands behind his back and 
tied him with a thong to the waist of one of 
the party. Finding it impossible to steal away, 
he soon fell asleep. 

Titigaw roused them long before daylight the 
next morning, and without waiting for break 
fast, the party set off at a rapid walk down the 
river, through the forest, in the direction of the 
camp of the white trappers. They arrived 
within half a mile of the place just as day was 
breaking; but instead of making an attack, 
Titigaw here met a spy that he had sent for- 
ward earlier. 

On receiving the spy’s report, the chief in- 
stantly led his party by a long détour round 
the camp, to a point on the bank of the river 
about a mile below it. 

The scheme of the crafty Indian was soon 
apparent. When John failed to come back to 
camp after the signal-shots, his comrades guessed 
that he had been captured. They kept watch 
by turns all night. 

At daylight they launched their canoe and 
set off in haste down the river, William Stark 
and Stinson undertaking to navigate the canoe 
along the rapid channel, while Eastman footed 
| it with gun on shoulder through the woods, on 
| the bank of the stream. 

To his great distress, John Stark now saw 
| that his friends would be tr: apped, for although 
he had as yet seen and heard nothing of them, 
he felt certain from the movements of the sav- 
ages that the whites were coming down the 
river, and would fall into an ambuscade. 

What could he do to prevent it? A strong 
thong bound him to the belt of one of his cap- 
tors, and on his back rested a heavy bundle of 
traps. None the less, the courageous youth 
promptly resolved to save his companions if 
possible, even at the risk of his own life. 
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THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA CAPITOL. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
emery Friedrich Franz Josef Christian 
Olaf is the name of the new German 
royal baby, son of the crown prince. His 
grandfather doubtless would rather have him 
known in the history of the future as Wilhelm 
III than as Friedrich the Great. 
ty the grant of liberties lately made to 
Finland, the right of suffrage was conferred 
on women. A few weeks later the legislative 
council of Victoria, Australia, rejected for the 
fourteenth time a proposition to permit women 
to vote. This is one of the differences between 
autocratic Russia and a democratic British 
colony. = 
N° Jersey judges, or one of them at least, 
has won a new Claim to distinction besides 
that of dealing out ‘‘ Jersey justice.’’ He went 
fishing the other day, and in an effort to make 
a long fly-cast, entangled his line in the 
branches of a tree, and hooked a blue jay that 
was resting on a limb. Jt is not every judge 
who can catch a bird when he goes fishing. 
jon to a woman agent of the German 
government, who has been sent here to study 
the conditions surrounding the Mormon converts 
from abroad, Mormonism is a menace to the 
German nation, in that it strives to entice 
young German women to migrate to the Mormon 
settlements in America. A committee with head- 
quarters in Berlin is arranging to establish 
branches in various parts of this country to warn 
the young German women of the perils before 


them. 
C= boys who long for the advantages of 
city schools should be comforted by the 
remarks of a physician who spoke at the recent 
convention of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. He said that the American boy is the 
best - educated boy in the world because his 
school takes him least away from his home; 
and that the country boy is better educated than 
the city boy because he is at home most of his 
time. School may be a supplement to the home, 
but it is not a substitute for it. 
| Rance of human nature is shown in the 
recent order of the Post-Office Department, 
that for minor derelictions of duty not serious 
enough to warrant discharge, fines shall be no 
longer imposed. Instead, the salaries of the 
less worthy employés will be decreased, and 
the reductions will be added to the salaries of 
the deserving. Of course serious offense brings 
discharge, as heretofore. The new system en- 
courages good service and discourages service 
which is not good. 


British newspaper, in a recent account of 
one of the New England abolitionists, ex- 
plained to its readers that ‘‘the underground 
road to liberty, or, as it was generally styled, 
‘the underground railway,’ was a generic title 
implying the many various methods adopted to 
assist the eseape of runaway slaves from the 
Southern to the Northern states and to Canada.’’ 
This is correct enough; but the newspaper 
adds: ‘‘'The method most generally used was to 
cross the borders by means of subterranean 
tunnels, the mouths of which were carefully 
concealed in the thick local brushwood’’ ! 
rover Cleveland, in an address at a celebra- 
tion in New Hampshire last month, said 
he hoped that in the observance of Old Home 
Week a hundred years hence his name would 
not be overlooked, and he gave two interesting 
reasons for keeping him in remembrance. ‘‘Per- 
chance,’’ he said, ‘‘it may be entered to my 
credit that in remodeling an old farmhouse for 
use aS a summer home [I left enough of the 
original structure to establish its identity. 
When after one hundred years of use the new 
road around the steep of Stephenson Hill has 
eased the burden of man and beast, it may not 
then be amiss to mention that I laid out and 
constructed it.’? There are many poorer reasons 
than these for keeping a man’s memory green. 
— men have at last discovered how to 
catch the octopus. All you have to do is 
to ‘*put salt on his tail.’’? A very fine specimen 
of the octopus, or, as it is more commonly called, 
the ‘‘devil-fish,’? has been added to the New 
York aguarium. Asa general thing it has been 
found impossible to take this creature alive and 
in health, because as soon as any object touches 
one of its tentacles, or ‘‘feelers,’’ it fastens to 
the rocks so tenaciously- with the other tentacles 
that some of the limbs may be, and generally 
are, torn off. Fishermen lately discovered, how- 
ever, that salt sprinkled upon the gills of the 
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creature acts as an anesthetic, and renders it 
temporarily powerless. The specimen in the 
New York aquarium is said to have been cap- 
tured in this way. 


| nenarsdepseene may now be ranked with those 
states which have secured new capitol build- 
ings erected within the amount appropriated. 
The new Capitol in Harrisburg was turned over 
to the building commission by the contractors 
in August, four months ahead of the date on 
which it was to have been finished. The cost 
of the building is forty thousand dollars less 
than the amount appropriated. The building 
itself is a splendid pile of granite covering two 
acres of ground and surmounted by a dome 
two hundred and ninety-two feet high. The 
state has followed the example set by the nation 
in the Congressional Library in Washington, 
for the original appropriation included several 
hundred thousand dollars to be spent on interior 
and exterior decorations by noted American 
painters and sculptors. 
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IN THE STADIUM. 


He wins the prize who at the end runs in the 
foremost place, 

But who outdoes his former best, he nobly wins the 
race. Selected. 
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CUBA. 


hen the insurrection broke out in Cuba 
last month those familiar with condi- 
tions in the island were surprised, not 
at the armed resistance to the government, but at 
the beginning of the expected resistance so soon. 

The insurgents are members of the political 
party defeated in the presidential election last 
year. Their candidate for the presidency with- 
drew from the contest after charging that the 
party in power had made it impossible to have 
a full vote and a fair count. President Palma 
was reélected with almost no formal opposition. 
The actual opposition waited till August to 
resort to the tactics long used in political cam- 
paigns in Latin America. 

The Cubans have not yet learned the art of 
self-government. It could not be expected of 
them in the five years during which they have 
been practising it. 

Evidence of slowness in learning the lesson is 
not confined to the resort to force by the party 
out of power. The party in power has made 
mistakes. It has failed to pass a law organizing 
an independent system of courts for which the 
constitution provides. Many judges, dependent 
on the president for their offices, are charged 
with being more anxious to find out how the 
president would profit by a decision in a case, 
and to decide it accordingly, than they are to 
enforce the laws impartially. 

No law has been passed fixing the duties of 
the members of the cabinet, and these officers 
have refused to recognize the authority of con- 
gress over them; no municipal elections have 
been held since the republic was established, 
and the mayors and councils in office are those 
put there during the period of American occu- 
pation; and the congress, which had a surplus 
two or three years ago, has emptied the treasury. 

This neglect and the extravagance of the exist- 
ing administration constitute real grievances; 
and when to them is added the fact that the 
crops of sugar and tobacco are so poor that 
the planters will not make expenses this year, 
it will be seen that there are reasons for dis- 
satisfaction. 

If President Palma succeeds in restoring and 
preserving order, there will be no necessity for 
the United States to act under its guarantee to 
maintain an orderly government in the island. 
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BUCKET - SHOPS. 


y the recent failure of a firm of ‘‘brokers 
and bankers’’ during a rising market, the 
public, especially those persons who lost 

money, were enabled to get a momentary glimpse 
into the workings of a ‘‘bucket-shop.’’ A 
bucket-shop is an establishment ostensibly en- 
gaged in buying and selling stocks, bonds and 
other securities for customers. It differs from a 
legitimate brokerage establishment in that it has 
no membership in arty reputable stock exchange 
nor any valid correspondence with any member 
of such an exchange. In its transactions no 
stock certificate or any equivalent changes 
hands. The customer who ‘‘buys’’ merely bets 
that a stock will rise; the customer who ‘‘sells’’ 
merely bets that a stock will drop. Most cus- 
tomers of bucket-shops, being ignorantly opti- 
mistic, are ‘‘bulls’?; they believe in a rising 
market, and therefore ‘‘buy.’’ A quiet or a 
sinking market wipes out most of their bets, to 
the profit of the broker. A rising market presses 
the broker; he conveniently goes into bank- 
ruptcy, the customer does not get his money, 
and the swindler goes into business again in 
another town or under another name. 

A legitimate broker will prove to a customer 
his membership in a recognized exchange or his 
authorized correspondence with a member of 
such an exchange. The ‘‘stock-broker’’ who 
cannot show such credentials runs a bucket- 
shop. ; 

The secretary of any great exchange will 
inform any one who asks, by letter or otherwise, 
whether a ‘‘broker’’ is legitimately connected. 
Transactions with legitimate brokers, although 


| 


they are always dangerous for ignorant investors, 
are nevertheless safeguarded against dishonesty 
by the records of the exchange, which can be 
brought into court to show in each case who 
bought and who sold, and what brokers were 
agents. ‘Trading with a bucket-shop is foolish 
from a business standpoint, and if engaged in 
with full understanding, it is an offense against 
public morality. 
& 
THE SUMMER SUN. 


To please the child, to paint the rose, 
The gardener of the world, he goes. 
Robert L. Stevenson. 
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THE JUSTICE OF THE HEARTH. 


ver the dinner-table a husband was telling 
his wife of the financial misdealings of 
wealthy and popular man. 


one of their social acquaintances, a 

He had contrived 

the ruin of the street-railway company and its 

subsequent reorganization, a process which had 

put money into his pocket and taken money 
from innocent stockholders. 

The husband touched the facts lightly, because 
he thought that a woman could not be interested 
in them or understand them in deiail. This 
woman’s understanding, throughout her hus- 
band’s narrative, was occupied with-one or two 
simple questions. 

**Is he to be punished ?’’ .she asked. 

‘*Punished? How? 
punish him; indeed, he probably thinks he has 
obeyed the rules of business. The law techni- 
cally is broad enough to cover his case, but it 
is hard to get evidence. You see, the district 
attorney must —’’ 

‘*Excuse me for interrupting, dear. Explain 
that to me later. I think we shall not dine 
there next Wednesday. I will write a note to 
Mrs. Berry.’’ 

‘*Not dine there? Why not?’’ 

‘*Because he is not a fit man to receive in our 
house or for us to visit.’’ 

‘*But nonsense! He’s just as good a fellow, 
just as respectable —’’ 

‘‘One minute. By your own words you 
prove that he is a wicked man, taking what is 


not his. I listened to your story until there 
could be no doubt that you yourself condemned 
him by the facts, which I do not understand. 
If what you say is true, he and I meet no more 
as equals.’’ . 

And her judgment stood. Of course her 
neighbors and friends pursued the usual course 
of accepting.a man in social relations whom 
their husbands distrusted in business. 

But the standard of the hearthstone—shall 
it not some day be the standard of all society? 

Cay 
CROSSING THE LINE. 

ne of the most persistent of popular falla- 
O cies is the belief in the ‘‘line-storm,’’ 

or great gale which always appears on or 
about September 22d, to mark the -autumnal 
equinox. In spite of weather-bureau records, 
the oldest inhabitant recounts the equinoctial 
gales of the past, and among the people in general 
there is a deep-rooted belief that the line which 
separates summer from autumn is crossed by 
the sun only after a struggle and with throes 
the effect of which reaches even this far-away 
planet. 

But the persistence of the myth may have 
some psychological basis, for in the civilization 
of the day the date associated with the ‘‘line- 
storm’’ is a period distinguished in many ways 
from the rest of the year. 

The wheels of machinery, which have been 
revolving slowly, have now attained the normal 
speed of the working year. The office force, 
so lately depleted by vacation, is once more full. 
The straw hat, yellow with jealous rage, hangs 
neglected in the back shop or the dark closet. 
Show-windows, recently gay with summer 
finery, are now packed with the rich and somber 
materials for winter wear. The very gait of the 
people on the street, instead of being lagging and 
dispirited, has become springy and full of snap. 

Most of all do the young people feel the 
change. For the younger pupils school has 
begun, after two months of play, and for those 
a little older, but still young, college is opening 
or is about to open. 

These, after all, are they who most really 
“‘eross the line,’’ for they are at the threshold, 
not of the last quarter of the old year, as are 
the rest of us, but at the beginning of a new 
year, which will be a year of solid work and 
genuine progress or a year of failure and un- 
happiness, according as it is begun. The 
Companion hopes that its younger readers will 
cross the line with every sail set and under full 
headway, and that the course may be true. 
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REGULATIONS FOR MOTOR -CARS. 
oth in England and in the United States 
B there is restlessness and friction over the 
question of regulations for automobiles 
on public highways. 

In a general way it may be said that the 
tendency everywhere is toward regulations based 
upon other things than speed alone. The British 
Royal Commission, although it made specific 


suggestions of other kinds, is inclined toward the 
abolition of all speed limits and making owners 





and drivers responsible for plenary damages. 


His conscience won’t | 














| Both France and Germany are moving toward 
this point of view. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that fifty miles an hour may be safer in some 
places than five miles an hour in others; and 
the simpler and more general a rule can be 
made, the better. 

A new thing always rouses opposition. The 
locomotive, the steamboat, the bicycle, the 
trolley, all had to fight against prejudice; but 
they conquered and are here to stay. So is the 
automobile. The sooner the opponents of it 
| make up their minds that this is so, the sooner 
|a working plan will be reached. 

The comfortable and prosperous look of those 
who use the automobile increases the hostility 
of some who are not seriously offended by reck- 
less driving. It is beyond human nature to 
stand by the side of the road on a hot day and 
take the dust and odor of a whizzing motor- 
car without a twinge of resentment against the 
lucky occupants. But this, of course, is folly. 
| Class distinctions and the wealth of a man have 
no business in the making or enforcement of laws. 

On the side of the public there is much to be 
said. Until horses get accustomed to automo- 
biles the utmost consideration is due from 
chauffeurs, and must be exacted; and in cities 
or village streets careless driving should be 
punished with the utmost rigor. 

What is needed more than anything else is a 
check on the recklessness of the man who is 
rich enough to pay fines without inconvenience, 
and who regards them not as punishment, but 
as the price of immunity from the laws. He, 
more than all others together, has fed the pop- 
ular prejudice against motor-cars; and already 
imprisonment or the impounding of his car is 
under discussion, as a remedy likely to be more 
efficient than fines. 
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| girs is making toward uniformity in state 
laws regulating the insurance business. The 
| subcommittee of the conference of governors, 
| attorney-generals and insurance commissioners of 
the various states, held Jast February, has framed 
bills dealing with political contributions, vouchers 
for all expenditures and salaries. These bills are 
to be reported to a second conference of state 
officers. The bill touching on political contribu- 
tions makes it a misdemeanor for any insurance 
company to pay or offer to pay, directly or indi- 
rectly, any money or other property to aid any 
candidate, party, or political organization, or to use 
| any money for any political purpose whatsoever. 
Any officer, director, stockholder, attorney or 
agent of any insurance company who makes any 
such contribution shall be punished by imprisou- 
ment for not to exceed one year, and bya fine in a 
sum of not more than one thousand dollars. Tlie 
framing of such a bill by an interstate committee 
is much easier than securing its passage by the 
state legislatures. But the calling of a conference 
of state officers on the subject, to say nothing of 
drafting bills, is an indication that the states are 
beginning to think together on the general subject. 
es in the vending of agricultural prod- 
ucts has made some progress in this country, 
for example, in coéperative creameries; but the 
idea has not gone so far in practice here as in 
European countries. In Denmark three-quarters 
of the million cows are owned by farmers who 
are associated in the thousand or more coépera- 
tive creameries, and many bacon-curing establish- 
ments are organized on the coéperative system. 
Holland has a federation of coéperative dairies 
organized under royal patronage. In Siberia 
there are more than two thousand such dairies. 
In Germany are a thousand societies of farmers, 
which not only sell produce, but promote irrigia- 
tion plans and other agricultural activities and buy 
implements, fertilizers and other farm supplies 
at wholesale. The development of the granges in 
America has been accompanied by some effort at 
economical coéperation, but so far this form of 
union has not made great progress, owing perhaps 
to the fact that prosperity has rendered such 
devices of economy less necessary here than in 
Europe. The fact that the farmers are scattere« 
over a vaster territory has also stood in the way 
of wide-spread coéperation. 
he choice of United States Senators, under the 
Constitution, must be made by the legislatures 
of the several states. But there is a growing dis- 
position to allow the people, through a direct 
primary, to express their choice for Senator, and 
to make the choice so expressed morally binding 
upon legislators. Nearly or quite one-third of the 
Senatorial seats which will be vacant next Marchi 
will be filled by legislative votes ratifying the 
choice of the people. Arkansas, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, Texas, Illi- 
nois and Alabama have already made their selec- 
tions by this method; and in Alabama not only 
were candidates nominated for both Senatorial 
seats, but alternates were chosen, to be appointed 
or elected in the event of either Senator dying 
before the expiration of his term. 
Te “chain” or “snowball” letter nuisance has 
received recognition both by British postal 
experts and at the hands of the late postal con- 
gress. These letters, as most persons know, are 
started by some one who sends out, say, a group 
of ten, each recipient being asked to send out 
ten more, and so on—in geometrical progression. 
The result is a nuisance to many private individu- 
als as well as to the postal authorities. Reports 
upon the matter made by Mr. Henniker Heaton 
to the postal congress led to a decision that here- 
after “chain letters” insufficiently prepaid will 
not be returned to the writers, as is the case with 
ordinary letters, but will be thrown into the dead- 
| letter office. 





resident Roosevelt has ordered the Public 
Printer to adopt in the printing of all messages 
| from the White House the changes in spelling 
























advocated by the Simplified Spelling Board. The 
board consists of several men of scholarly repute, 
including Professor Lounsbury of Yale and Pro- 
fessor Matthews of Columbia, and its efforts are 
encouraged by many men of letters and philolo- 
gists, among them Professor Skeat of Cambridge 
University, and Professors Murray and Bradley 
of Oxford. The movement is regarded with indif- 
ference or disapprobation by other scholars, in- 
cluding President Eliot of Harvard. President 
Roosevelt’s action will give the cause of simplified 
spelling something of the publicity and popularity 
which are necessary to effect change in the estab- 
lished habits of millions of people. In France and 
Germany changes can be made by decree of aca- 
demic or governmental authority. In America 
and England language is made and held in a 
conservative fixity, combined with a freedom for 
individual irregularity, by persons who write and 
persons who print. Universal change or universal 
regularity is almost impossible to effect. 
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TURNING THE CORNER. 


(— stepped off the suburban train without 
his accustomed light-hearted briskness, and 


his face, usually so boyish and merry, looked | 


grave and care-worn. He was asking himself with 
terrible earnestness the old, tragic question, that 
he had so often heard asked in jest, “Is marriage 
a failure?” He was almost ready to admit that in 
his case it was. 


He had left May a half-hour earlier, in a storm | 
of angry tears, and had slammed with a vicious | 


bang the door of his little home. As he trod the 
long platform of the great city railway-station he 
could not remember how the quarrel had started. 
There had been many scenes of late, founded on 
trifling disagreements, and it was not strange that 
he could not recall the origin of the one that had 
sent him to his day’s work this morning wretched 
and discouraged. Ringing in his ears were May’s 
last words and his own bitter answer. 

“Perhaps I had better take baby and go home 
to father and mother,” she had said. 

“Perhaps you had. We can’t be any unhappier 
apart than we are together.” 

Suddenly he was roused from his own gloomy 
thoughts by a heart-broken cry. Then he saw a 
baby girl struggling in the arms of a strong man, 
and he joined the crowd that was quickly gather- 
ing round them. 

“I want my mama! Don’t take me ’way from 
my mama!”’ the little thing sobbed. “I won’t get 
on that train. I don’t want to go ’way from my 
mama!” A young woman stood with white, grief- 





stricken face, silently wringing her hands, and the 
child reached out its arms4o her in pathetic appeal. 

“What’s the matter, do you know?” asked 
Gilbert of the man nearest him. 

“The parents of the little girl separated some 
time ago, and now it’s the father’s turn to have 
her. Her uncle has come for her, and she doesn’t 
want to go. That’s all.” 

Gilbert turned away with a sickening soreness 
of spirit. “A broken home,’ he murmured, “a 
bfighted childhood—that’s all.” 

Then, with a swift new light of resolution in his 
eyes, he drew a time-card from his pocket, and 
glancing at it, ran to the flower stand and hastily 
bought a box of roses and violets. In another 
moment he was swinging on the rear end of a 
moving train. 

He told himself again and again on the little 
journey home that he had been selfish, exacting 
and inconsiderate. He tried to tell May so as he 
laid the flowers in her lap, but she would not 
listen to him. She said, in a choking voice, that it 
was she who had been cross and irritable. 

When a little later he started once again for his 
office, May and Baby Maisie waved until he had 
turned the corner. He smiled contentedly as he 
paused an instant, and then hurrying toward his 
train, said with happy whimsicality : 

“May and I have turned the corner.” 
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“ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL.” 


“A single sunbeam is enough to drive away 
many shadows,” said Saint Francis, he who 
hailed with thankfulness “our brother, the sun,” 
and who laid upon his followers the duty of cheer- 
fulness. Sunny souls indeed, whether saints or 
ordinary folk, brighten their world with the light 
of their own happiness. 

As wise and unselfish as it was joyous was the 





motto which, we learn from a recent volume by 
Mrs. Russell Barrington, was chosen in her youth | 
by a noble Englishwoman, Lady Catherine Bar- 
rington, and never forgotten while she lived. It 
was: 

“All things bright and beautiful.” | 

Lady Catherine reached extreme old age, a | 
delight and an inspiration to the last to all who | 
knew her. | 

“She retained to the end of her long life,” says 
the record, “the beautiful happiness arising from 
feeling a joy in all that is best in the world, such 
as the nicest and most natural children possess.” 

The lovely old Englishwoman’s opportunities for 
enjoyment, alike of travel, art, literature and a 
social life at once elegant and intellectual, had 
been peculiarly rich. 

An American woman of the same bright child- 
likeness of spirit, Lydia Maria Child, author and 
philanthropist, lived always under the strain of 
intense and anxious sympathies and of hard work. 
She was always hampered, too, by a narrow 
income and a lavish generosity; yet she, too, 
preserved to the end of a long life the same fine 
and high capacity for joy. 

In the dingy, ugly little hired room which was 
at one time the best that the drain of her charities 
left to her, she kept a prism hanging in her win- 
dow, so that every sunbeam she received not only 
drove away the shadows, but broke into a glory 
of little rainbows. When she had a visitor, she 





would turn her prism this way and that, making a 
flying dance of color on the wall for her guest’s } 
delight. 

“Glorify the room, Saba!” Sydney Smith used to | 


cry to his daughter, when he wished her to raise | 
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the curtain and let in the sun. Happy and benefi- 
cent are the souls that, excluding bleakness and 
fogs as best they may, open their windows wide 
to the glory of the sun. All things bright and 
beautiful are theirs; and they radiate brightness 
and beauty into the lives of others. 
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WHILE MOTHER WAS AWAY. 


he Princess of Wales has trained her children 
so carefully in habits of obedience and veracity 


that they are most trustworthy little persons. | 


Before her royal highness started on her trip 
round the world with her husband she drew up a 
list of rules to be observed in the nursery, and 
added a series of light tasks to be fulfilled by each 
one of the youngsters before the date set for her 
return. 


The rules were to be enforced by the nurses. 
The performance of the tasks was left to the 
honor of the children, and in addition there was a 
list of things they must not do. 

There were occasional lapses of memory as 
regards the forbidden things, and some careless- 
ness in carrying out the tasks, for royal children, 
ge the severity of their training, are children 
still. But in the main they respected their mother’s 
wishes and commands, and took no advantage of 
her absence. Upon one occasion, however, they 
were sorely tempted. This was when their loving 
and beloved grandmother, Queen Alexandra, 
brought them a big box of bonbons. But when 
the sweets were offered to them, one child after 
another reluctantly but firmly declined to take any. 

“We like them, but mother has forbidden us to 
eat them,’’ explained the eldest prince. 

“You can have the sugar-plums if I say you 
may,” said the indulgent queen. “I will tell 
mama all about it when she returns.” 

Prince Eddie wavered momentarily, then reiter- 
ated his refusal. 

“We'd like them,” he sighed, “but that’s what 
mother said.” - 

- The queen was slightly annoyed by this opposi 
on. 

“But if J say you may —”’ she said. 


Prince Eddie stood his ground, a hero between | 
two fires—the wishes of his adored mother and | 


those of his almost equally adored grandmother. 
His sister and his brothers followed his lead. 
When the queen went away she put the bonbons 
on the nursery table and there they stayed for 
months untouched, a handsome monument to the 
thoroughness of the princess’s training and the 
respectful love and devotion of her children. 
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AN OLD MEAT BILL. 


f course there is nothing new under the sun, | . 


and history must be more or less parrot-like ; 
yet it is a blow to find that we are not originating 
anything, even in our investigations of current 
abuses. The state historian of New York, in 
compiling some records, recently brought to light 


some amendments to laws, confirmed at “ye Gen- | 


eral Court of assizes held in New Yorke, beginning 
on ye 5th & ending on ye 8th day of October, 1670.” 
The following catches the eye: 

“Whereas, divers Complaints have been made 
of the os abuse of bringing dead hoggs & Porke 
into this ci 


brought frozen, so not capable of being preserved 
by Salt which tends much to ye disreputacon of 


that Commodity when sent abroad, and ye Mer- | 


chants who Export it into Warmer Climates, for 
ye reasons aforesaid it is Ordered, That henceforth 
no hogg or hoggs shall be brought dead to this 
lace either for sale or oe oe of Debts, except 
t shall be in cask well Salted & Packt according 
to ye Law, otherwise smoak’t or dryed of which 
all persons are to take Notice, as they willanswer 
ye contrary at their Perrills.” 

When we attempt to outdo our redoubtable 
ancestors, we do it, it appears, at our own “Per- 
rills” of dead failure. 
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WHY SHE WAS NOT AFRAID. 


certain young woman, who, says a writer in 

the New York Evening Post, is fond of being 
described as “spirituelle,” and who “commutes” 
from New Jersey in the capacity of stenographer 
and typewriter extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to a coal firm, is best known in an admiring 
suburban circle as a “poetess.” She jots her in- 
spirations down in shorthand notes, translates 
them on her typewriter, and submits the effusion 
to the local palladium of village liberty and culture, 
which as often as not finds place for them on the 
first page. 

One morning there was a heavy fog on the North 
River, and the ferryboat was proceeding on its 
war — sly, with yr stops and much 
whistling. nee out of the gloom a whistle, a 
am big hoarse whistle, suggesting an ocean 

ner, sounded close aboard. 

There was a stir of uneasiness among the 
crowded passengers, and the poet’s male com- 
panion looked up from his newspaper with a 
nervous frown. | 

“Are you afraid?” he asked of the poet. 

“Afraid!” The word came with wit ~— 
“Afraid! I! Why, you know Shelley di 
drowning.” 


scorn. 
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FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Wr the visitor approached the diplomatic 
gallery of the Senate-Chamber, the door- 
keeper informed him, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, that the gallery was 
reserved for foreign representatives. 


“It is, hey?” said the visitor. ‘Well, I want to 
tell you right now that this is a free country and 
this is the Senate of the United States, and T de- 
ee in the name of American citizen- 
ship. 

“Oh!” said the doorkeeper. “Why didn’t you 
say at first that you were an American citizen? 
Just step round to the second door from here. 
That gallery is reserved for American citizens.” 

With chest puffed up the stranger betook him- 
self to the door indicated, and was at once ad- 
mitted to the public gallery. 
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CROWDED BUT SAFE. 


i: time of war,” said. Bushby’s orator in re- 
the bullets are thickest.” 


rr 


“Same as you were! 
gallery. 

The orator paused, swelling visibly with pride 
at this tribute from a youthful admirer, forgetting 
his ancient enemy on the front settee. 


“Yes, sir, close to th’ ammunition wagon,” piped 
| 


the shrill old voice. 


| 
| 
| 4 


city & it not being discernible how long | 
they have been Kill’d by reason they are too often | 


A Delicious Drink. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invig- 
orates, Strengthens and Refreshes. [Adv. 


Lasell Seminary 


for Young Women. 


Unusually strong courses in Household Econom- 
ics. Special advantages in Music and Art under 
Boston masters. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the intel- | 
lect, develop a sound body, and to fit the student for 
the womanly duties of life. Catalogue on request. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 














Health and Pleasure 


At your dealer's . 
for your Boys and Girls is what you 







or direct at 
are most anxious to secure for them. 
Lowest 4 » Physicians say that nothing is quite so 
Factory 4 —_ good as exercise in the open 
Prices. ~. = air on an 






“IRISH MAIL” | 


The car that evenly exercises 
the whole body and makes the 
youngsters well, strong and 
happy. “Geared” for speed, 
built low, can’t upset. The 
Write to-day genuine “Irish Mail” has 
for catalogue name on seat. Take no other. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 52 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 


‘COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional oppor- 
tunities. Education is the tinger-post that points 
the way on the road to success. There is a simple, 
unique way to prepare yourself for entrance to 
Resident Engineering Schools without losing a 
moment of time from your present work. Let us 
show you how at our expense. Write us, mention- 
ing this advertisement, and receive FREE our 200-p,. 
handbook describing our 60 courses in all branches of 

ENGINEERING. Write to-day—vou lose by delay. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASE MENTION YOUTH'S COMPANION. SEPT. 20, '06 


















, A Cold Handle 








Work and play are very close to- 
gether when perfect irons help out on 
ironing day. No reason why ironing should 
always be the same old difficult task of 
our grandmothers, when there are perfect-work- 
ing, labor-saving, scientific tools to work with. 
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/ SAD IRONS 


” AN IRON FOR: EVERY PURPOSE 





The same —— of construction are in 
every style of iron we make: a solid core 
which holds the heat longest ; an asbestos-lined 
hood with heat reservoir that keeps the heat 
in core and away from handle, which is 
bolted to shield ; careful models for the cores, 
rounded edges and highly polished convex 
ironing surfaces. In every detail science and 
experience have suggested the patterns and 
finished workmanship. 

Think what it means to have the proper shape and 
weight of iron for each kind of work; to keep the whole 
body comfortable because the, handle is cool; to save 
the running to stove because the irons stay hot. Just 


consider the ease of ironing with finely finished surfaces 
—the fabrics saved by smooth, rounded edges. 
An Iron for Every Purpose—Pressing, Polishin 
and General Work; for Ironing es ani 
Flounces; for sts. A “‘Pamily Cabinet” 






















Waxer and Polisher and our Booklet for your 
Hardware Dealer’s or Housefurnisher’s name. 


DOVER MFG. CO., 
900 Iron Ave., Canal Dover, O. 
















Warmth for 
the Guest 


A guest suddenly arriving is 
quickly, surely made to feel 
“at home” and the cordial 
welcome is much emphasized 
where the home is equipped 
for right living by 


AWERICAN [DEAL 


A turn of the valve puts uniform, genial 
warmth into a room—or shuts off the 
heat in unoccupied rooms and saves fuel. 
Richest furnishings and decorations will 
not put a warm welcome into a cold 
house for either guests, callers or vaca- 
tion*returning family. Better, therefore, 
prepare early this Fall season to warm 
the home by Hot Water or Low Pressure 
Steam heating. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators bring no ashes, 
coal gases, dust, smoke, grime or soot 
into the guest-chamber or other rooms. 
Why, therefore, continue to pay the extra 
expense for labor, fuel and repairs for 
stoves and hot air furnaces? Why lose 
in addition all the comfort, convenience 
and healthfulness of our way ? 


Made in sizes for cottages, mansions, stores, schools 
—all buildings—OLD or new—farm or city. A 
child can operate. You will need our catalogues 
(free). Sales Branches and warehouses through- 
out America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 


PaSHy spay 


Send No Money 


This Latest PALL STYLE 
Italian Repp Shirtwaist will 
be sent express prepaid, to f 
any lady in the United States. / # 
You need not send us a cent ff 
in advance. Merely say you 
want “Style 26," tell us your 
bust measure, and we will for 
ward the waist, Examine it care- 
fully. you do not find it 
we claim, return it at our 
expense. Don’t pay a 
cent. But, if you 
are pleased with it, 
ay express agent 

1.50. That pays 
everything — ex 
press and all. 

This waist is 
one of the new- 
est and most at- 
tractive waists 
ever shown; 
made from a 
new imported 
cotton fabric 
called Italian Repp. 
weave to Poplin. Looks we 
wears well, and is easily 
laundered. Just the waist 
for early Fall wear. The 
front is decorated with 
clusters of embroidered 
medallions, an attractive design as shown, set off at the sides 
































Similar in 


and above the bust line with small tucks. The open back is 
finished with six Tom Thumb tucks Tucked attached collar; 
latest style full sleeves with long gauntlet cuffs, tucked. Must 


be seen to be appreciated That is why we send it for inspec- 
tion without any money down. We sell everything in ladies’ 
and children’s wear, and will send every inquirer our new 
PALL STYLE BOOK containing over r12s0 illustrations It 
shows Ladies’ and Children's coats, suits, millinery, under- 
wear, corsets, hose, shoes—in fact, everything a lady wears 
or uses. And at prices so low they will astonish you 

Get full particulars of our Co-operative PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN whereby you can secure many useful, valuable articles 


for the home absolutely free of cost 


-SM 








joD EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN Ca 
236-280 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 











A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 





sounding tones, “let us always be found where | 


shouted a boy from the | 


[«1 HAD WASHED WITH 


FON BIND 


several handsome pieces of em- 
| broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson's Wash Silks 
which had been on the road with 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop 
windows, HANDLED by hund- 


reds of people,and the result was in 
| every respect SATISFACTORY. 


I shall instruct all my teachers 
| to use PEARLINE. in cleansing 
| their samples of embroidery.” 


—=—S 


— 
| Pearline washes 





silks perfectly 








452 . 
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errors, 
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ey 
here was a simple citizen 


Who read the news each day, 
And marveled much that living men 
Their trusts could so betray. 
“Since all the world is steeped in sin, 
Were it not well,” quoth he, 
“That some inquiries should begin 
At home, like charity?” 


And so this very simple man 
Put questions to himself, 

Though surely ’twas a worn-out plan, 
Fit for a dusty shelf. 

He asked if he had ever bent 
To custom’s smug control, 

And made—’twas so expedient— 
Small rebates to his soul. 

Then how before all-searching eyes 
Would show his kindliest act? 

In what preservatives and dyes 
Were half his motives packed ? 

Honor like his stood so secure 
That none could tempt it—still, 

Had he, with specious, subtle lure, 
Bribed never yet his will? 

Thus did the simple citizen 
Probe in his private court: 

The findings lie beyond our ken— 
He’s published no report. 


® © 


ONE REMEDY FOR DOUBT. 


¥) ERCY CARVER took out of 
r his trunk a matter of fifty 
volumes, covering in their 
range Apologetics, Herme- 
neuties, Dogmatics and Exe- 
gesis. They filled the little 
shelf in his room, and still a 
few volumes remained in the 
trunk. From his bag he produced a 
ream of paper and a quart of ink. 

**T see small hope of my garden in those 
preparations,’’ said his aunt. 

**T didn’t mean to neglect the garden,’’ 
said Perey. ‘*The doctor rather advised 
me to get away from books altogether; but there 
is some work I must do.’’ Then in a burst of 
confidence he told her all. 

‘* Aunt Alice, what the doctor called a nervous 
breakdown, induced by too much study, was 
really a maiter of conscience. I have come up 
here to the country to see whether I have any 
faith or not. I entered the theological school 
all enthusiasm and ardor; but much of the past 
two years I have been almost in despair. In a | 
theological seminary one gets much that is good ; 
but, on the other hand, there is danger of that | 
contempt of sacred things that comes of over- 
much familiarity. You have to keep pulling 
up your faith to see if it has any root. I found 
one cherished conviction after another slipping 
away from me. I had nothing left that I could 
preach. I couldn’t sleep. I got sick and the 
doctor said I must have rest and outdoor life. 
But the doctor didn’t know all. What I need 
is to settle these doubts; then my health will 
be all right. Of course I mean to get outdoors 
and work around, and I’m glad it’s too soon for 
any summer boarders. But I have some work 
‘to do inside as well as out.’’ 

His aunt was anxious, but she withheld ad.. 
vice, giving instead good food, and a motherly 
but unobtrusive oversight of her nephew’s com- 
fort. And he rose the very first morning and 
took out a quire of paper, and wrote a heading 
on ‘*‘The Trinity,’’ and started to settle his 
doubts. 

It was a forlorn little Sunday-school which 
he attended with his aunt on Sunday, and there 
was no church service. He declined to address 
the school, saying he was here to rest; but he 
taught a class, —he could not refuse,—and before 
he knew it he had consented to teach it regu- 
larly during his stay. And, after a week or 
two, such was the importunity of the people, 
such the poverty of their intellectual and spirit- 
ual life, such the hunger of some and the 
indifference of others, he found himself con- 
senting to conduct a service on the following 
Sunday. And so, week by week, he preached 
—not his sermons prepared for the class in 
homiletics, but simple, direct talks on what he 
saw the people needed. And, week by week, 
he said in his heart, ‘‘If the gospel be not true, 
at least it ought to be true, for it is what men 
need.’?’ 

Then, in the neighborhood a baby died, and 
he was asked to conduct the funeral. He con- 
sented with some trepidation, for it was his 
first funeral; and he planned with care his 
‘‘remarks,’’ for in the country, where he was, 
the people expected a funeral sermon. 

But when he entered the darkened room there 
came over him a realization of what this meant 
to the two young parents. There they sat by 
the little plain coffin, he silent and she sobbing, 
and the little wax-like face, white as its long 
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baby dress, so lifelike yet so dead. And his | 
heart gave a leap of sympathy for them. 

There is a time when men question and doubt ; | 
but there is another time when the simple 
promises of Scripture come home to men and | 
women with self-evidencing power. As Percy 
read, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life: Let not 
your hearts be troubled; in my Father’s house | 
are many mansions;’’? and of the faith that 
swallows up death in victory, the evidence of 
the truth of the words he read came back in 
the comfort they brought to those who heard 
them. 

After that funeral Perey threw himself into 
the work of the Sunday-school and the Sunday 
service. He visited the sick. He gathered the 
boys into a club. He ministered to the aged. 
He neglected the garden, and his books as well. 
He did not settle his doubts; he forgot them, as 
a rising stream, quickened with waters from 
above, overflows a shoal and speeds on uncon- 
scious of it. He also forgot his nervous pros- 
tration. 

He started back when autumn came, back to 
the completion of his studies and to his ordina- 
tion, his quart of ink but little diminished, his 
thesis on ‘‘The Trinity’’ unwritten, and all the | 
great scholastic questions untouched ; but with | 
a new perspective, a new enthusiasm, a new 
hope. 
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AN ARMY NURSE. 
Tx the hundreds who devoted themselves 





to the care of the sick soldiers during the 

Civil War, the name of “Mother” Bicker- 
dyke stands preéminent. Galesburg, Illinois, has 
just honored her memory by 4 monument. Many 
stories, in which the humorous and the heroic are 
delightfully mingled, are told of this faithful 
woman, to whom no service for her “boys’’ was 
too hard. Some of these anecdotes are given by 
Mrs. Livermore in her “Story of the War.” 


Mother Bickerdyke, more than any other person, 
assisted in reforming the badly managed hospitals 
of certain localities. There was nothing she would 
not do for her sick, and the soldiers reciprocated 
her affection heartily. ‘We shall all die now,” 
they said, dolefully, on one occasion, when she 
left her post for another place. Every man saluted 
the homely figure, clad in calico and wearing a 
Shaker bonnet. 

“Mother,” however, was no mild-mannered saint. 
She dearly loved her own way, and she usually got 
it. She had a sublime disregard for red tape 
which sometimes carried her into trouble. 

At one time she was in charge of a field-hospital 
which was horribly cold. t was night, and 
wounded, half-frozen men were being brought in. 
Mother Bickerdyke, without consulting any one, 
tore down the breastworks of the post and built 
huge fires. This unauthorized oy was 
reported to the commander of the post. e saw 
its wisdom, but discipline had to be maintained, 
and in the morning he sought out the nurse. 

“Mother,” he said, “you must consider yourself 
under arrest.”’ 

“All right, major,’”’ she replied, as she flew past 
him with a big bow] of hot drink. “Allright. I’m 
arrested, but don’t meddle with me until the 
— moderates, for my men will freeze if you 
do. 

A negligent surgeon who had been scolded by 
Mother Bickerdyke complained to General Sher- 
man of an unjust discharge. 

“Who was your accuser?” asked the general. 

“That spiteful old woman, Mother Bic erdyke.” 

“Oh, well, if it was she Tcan’t hel you,” was 

“She has more power than I. She 
outranks me.” 

“Mother” was famous for her careful use of | 
sanitary stores. Once, suspecting the hospital 
help of stealing, she “doctored” a lot of stewed 

veaches with tartar emetic and left them on the 

itchen table. In the night there were sounds of 
severe suffering. Cooks, table waiters, stewards, 
ward masters and even some of the surgeons were 
numbered among the victims. 

In the midst of them, like a Nemesis, walked 
Mother Bickerdyke. “Peaches don’t seem to 
agree with you,” she remarked, grimly. 

n later years Mother Bickerdyke attended the | 
Soldiers’ Convention held at Topeka. When she 
entered the building a great shout greeted her. 
In vain order was called. 

“Mother Bickerdyke is here!” cried the soldiers, 
crowding about her. Gray-headed men kissed her, 
weeping, while the tears ran down her cheeks. 

The “boys” she had tended were eager to make 
her a gift, but the good old lady refused. “They 
have all they ean do to make a living for them- 
selves,” she said. 

As long as she lived this old army nurse was 
remembered by the grateful hundreds she had 
eared for, and frequent letters and gifts from 
them cheered her old age. 
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HE MISSED HER. 


“ s I go about in this neighborhood, Mr. 
Noonan,” said the visitor, “I see so much 
domestic infelicity—I mean so many 

couples who wouldn’t feel at all unhappy if they 

were separated—that to see you and Mrs. Noonan 
so happy after so many years together is indeed 
gratifying. How many years is it that you’ve been 
married?’ A writer in the Chicago News gives Mr. 

Noonan’s reply and his explanation of the family | 

peace. 

“Twenty-three years come Michaelmas,” said 
Noonan. “But as for that dimestic—what was it 
you called it, ma’am ?’’ | 

“T said ‘infelicity.’ ” 

“Yis,ma’am. Well, we’ve our troubles like the 
rist, the old woman an’ me.” 

“But you were miserable when she went away | 
and left you for two weeks,” said the visitor. 

Mr. Noonan smiled. “When she talked about | 
going I thought I'd be all right. 

«<D’ye think ye can get along widout me?’ she | 





says. 

“*T can get along widout ye a sight better than I 
ean wid ye,’ L says. ‘Ill have the time of me life | 
for peace, an’ quiet, an’ comfort,’ says I. 

“Well, she went, an’ me job was jist to cook me 
victuals, an’ take in the milk, an’ put the cat out, | 
come night. I made out me supper, and sat out | 
on the steps here an’ read me paper till it got too 
dark ; an’ then I went indoors and read it. When 
I woke up ’twas twinty minutes past one in the 
morning. What d’ye think o’ that? I was ’most 
perished. 

“IT forgot to wind the clock, and the cat went 
clean out o’ me thoughts, and I never waked up 
till eight o’clock, an’ the timekeeper at the shop 
no friend o’ mine. 

“T jammed some bread and doughnuts into the 
pail, an’ I swallied a cup o’ coffee at the corner 
restaurant. : 

“Whin I got home that night there was me last | 





ee dishes to wash. I don’t know whin any- 
¢ ng was more discouraging to me than thim 
dishes. 

“That night me back begins to ache wid the 
chill I got the night afore, an’ there was nobod 
to rub it for me, saving your presence. Well, it 
— that way the whole of the two weeks, more or 
ess. 
“So whin the old woman came back an’ I come 
home an’ found the cloth laid, an’ a stew, an’ hot 
coffee, an’ pie, an’ the dishes I’d left all washed, 
small wonder I was well pleased. 

“No, we have our ups an’ downs like other 
people, ma’am, but there’s worse cooks, if there’s 
more civil-tongued women, than her.” 


The Drip of the Rain 
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he stars have curtained their light in clouds 
And the moon has slipped from sight; 

And only the sound of the rain is heard 
Through the fragrant summer night. 
Over the sloping and moss-grown eaves, 
Drenching the lilies and sweet green leaves, 
Filling the night with its low refrain 
Is heard the drip of the summer rain. 


The darkness, soft as a velvet robe, 

Shuts the cares of the world away; 

And the south wind blows the slanting rain 
Into sheets of silver spray. 

And up through the darkness, warm and wet, 
Comes the scent of pansies and mignonette, 
Bearing the message of hope again, 

In this peaceful hour of rest and rain. 


’Tis a gracious gift that the night bestows, 
For the summer shower brings 

The dreams of peace, and a breath of balm 
On the sweep of its dusky wings. 

And the hearts that sorrow forget to weep 
On the shadowy border-lands of sleep; 
And the voice of care and the sting of pain 
Are lost in the drip of the summer rain. 


* & 
JONAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM. 


n all the village of Fairview there was no man 
| quite so shy as Jonas Brown. As a child he 

became speechless with confusion when any 
one noticed him; he stumbled and stammered his 
way through the gawky age; and when he arrived 
at young manhood, although he was popular 
among his own sex, the sight of a girl’s face would 
throw him into a agony of self-consciousness. 
He usually took to the other side of the road when 
he saw a young woman approaching. Every one 
wondered what would happen should Jonas fall 
in love. At length the day came. 


Arabella Hawkins was an attractive girl from a 
— town, as pretty as she was talkative, 
and Jonas, who first saw her at church, was capti- 
vated by her charms. A few days later he aston- 
ished all Fairview by walking home with her, and 
capped that performance by several tentative 
evening calls. But whether he strolled down 
flowery lanes, or sat with her on the porch in the 
evening, the words he wanted to say seemed to 
stick in his throat. 

“Could you—could you —” he stammered on one 
of these occasions. 

“Could I what?” she queried. 

“Could you—could you—go driving with me to- 
morrow?’ 

It was not at all what he had meant to say; but 
he vaguely felt that perhaps in a buggy it would 
be easier to ask the momentous question. Yet 
even there words failed him. 

“Will you—will you —” he began. 

“Will I what?” encouraged Arabella again, 
very sweetly and patiently. 

“ you—”’ Jonas seemed to smother—‘“will 
you—take a walk with me to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly,” said Arabella. And so it went on. 
Jonas was getting desperate. 

“Better hurry up, Jonas!” his friends urged 
him. “There’s a fellow in the town where she 
lives wants her just as much as you do!” 

Jonas groaned. What was to be done? He 


| could rehearse it all right before he saw her; but 


in her presence words failed him. All one night 
he lay thinking the matter over, and rose next 
morning weary yet triumphant. He believed that 
he had solved the problem. 

few days later a crate arrived for him. ‘Looks 
as if it mi fat be a typewriter,” said the station 
agent. Still, as Jonas was not given to literary 
pursuits, this guess seemed rather improbable. 

That night Arabella was roused from sleep by a 
voice beneath her window. Slipping on a kimono, 
she leaned out to listen. The tones of Jonas, a 
bit more nasal than she had ever heard them, 
reached her ear. 

“I love you,” the voice in the dark said rapidly, 
“T love you more than any one in the world. I’m 
not worthy of you, I know; but I’ll do everything 
1 can to make you happy. Will you marry me, 
Arabella?” 

“Yes, I will,’ said Arabella, and a few moments 
later Jonas trudged home with his phonograph 
= eo ieee 

“T’ve always heard it was a grand thing, and 
now I’m sure of it,’’ he muttered. ” 
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OLD SAMOAN JUSTICE. 


T° customs of the old Samoans are so rapidly 
becoming obsolete that one who knew them 
fifty years ago can tell stories which will be 
news to the present generation of natives. Rev. 


John B. Stair, believing that the Samoan com- | 


munity was one of the most interesting that the 
white man ever encountered, has made careful 


| records of a life that can be seen no more. 


The old Samoans had a primitive yet highl 
conscientious system of justice. In cases of seri- 


| ous crime the offender went to the injured person 


and submitted himself to the judgment of the 
ofiended. This act of submission gave the plain- 
tiff a chance to exercise mercy and forgiveness. 
Naturally, the visit of submission was deferred 
until it had been ascertained that the offended 
person’s anger had in some measure subsided. 

It happened sometimes that the wronged man 
was unable to control his passion on seeing an 
enemy prostrate before him, and rushed on him 
with club or spear. But generally the submitting 
party, the culprit and his friends, were well re- 
ceived, and invited to enter into a consultation. 

Once a chief of high rank, Tui-one-ula, killed a 
Manona chief. Preparations for war were made 
by Manona and its allies, and the offender pre- 

ared to resist. 

yar seemed inevitable. 

A deputation went to Tui-one-ula to get him to 
submit. The deputation included Doctor Stair. 

After some challenge on the part of the defend- 
ers, the visitors were admitted to the presence of 


He retired to an inland fortress. | 








the chief, to whom they explained their mission. 


At first they were met with curt refusal. Why 
should he run the risk of almost certain death, and 
not be able to defend himself? Better stand the 
chances of war and die fighting. 

The blow that had killed his opponent seemed 
unpremeditated,—a chance blow in a quarrel,—so 
that the crime amounted only to manslaughter. 

After discussion he wavered, and promised to 
consider the matter overnight, and give his de- 
— in the morning. The deputation took leave 
of him. 

In the morning word was brought that the old 
chief would make his submission, and he did. 

With the exception of a threatened assault by a 
young man, a relative of the deceased chieftain, 
which was prevented by the young man’s friends, 
Tui-one-ula was well received, and the war was 
averted. 

Asa ease of fair-minded arbitration this deserves 
to go on record at The Hague. 
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THE FATHER OF AN AMERICAN. 


ester Street in New York is a street of con- 
H trasts, says a writer in the New York Eve- 
ning Post. On one side the big public-school 
building extends its arms almost the length of a 
block. The other side is usually crowded with 
push-earts. The enterprising reporter, noticing a 
rough, unshorn man speaking to one of the school 
children, accosted him. 


“This is a great country, eh?’’ said the reporter, 
with a wave of his hand toward the schoolhouse. 

“They are the children of them,’ he responded, 
pointing to the dirty, chaffering crowd across the 


way. 
“I know, I know. That is why it is so wonder- 


“You think this country do much for the chil- 
dren? So, so,” he nodded. “I think those people 
do much for this country. Those — in Russia, 
in Poland, in Bulgaria have nothing but thought. 
They bring it to this country. They dig, they work, 
they stitch, they sacrifice. They are what you 
see,” pointing to the huckstering crowd. 

“That thought marched into the schoolhouse. 
It is not for themselves—that thought; it is for 
the children. Morning and night they work for 
the uplifting, for the education.” 

We walked on, stumbling over babies, clutched 
at by clamorous hucksters, but the bearded man 
did not leave me, 

“You see my little girl?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Lreplied, “she was —— at her hat.” 

“Ah, yes, that hat! Her mother have no hat. 
My little girl always have a hat. Every little girl 
you see has a hat. Mother has no hat.’ 

“Ah, I see. The hat is a symbol?” 

The man nodded. “Yes, of the uplifting. The 
American girl wear a hat. The foreign girl say, 
‘I will be an American girl. I must have a hat.’” 

“And your little girl isan American, not Russian 
or Pole?” 

“Pole, no. She is American kiddy. Her mother 
buy a hat for her. I am a Pole.” He looked 
down at his a shoes and worn clothes. 
“My little girl sing ‘My Country.’ I don’t sing, 
my wife she don’t sing. We work and work. The 
wife washes the little one’s clothes each night. 
The little one an American,” and with a pleasant 
nod he disappeared down a side street. 
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MILD BUT EFFECTUAL. 


he best disciplinarian is he who knows when 
to shut his eyes. An instance of wise self- 
restraint is given by Mr. Putnam in lis 
“Story of Company A.” The regiment, the 25th 
Massachusetts, was on the march through North 
Carolina. Orders had been given that private 
property must be respected, and there was to be 
no foraging. 

One day, late in the afternoon, a soldier came 
up to the camp-fire, rifle in hand, a ham stuck on 
the point of the bayonet, and two chickens under 
his arm. At that very moment who should appear 
but Colonel Pickett! Riding slowly down the line, 
he met the forager face to face. Every one ex- 
pected a scene. 

“What did you pay for those chickens?” pleas- 
antly inquired the colonel. 
| “aKa idn’t pay nothing, sir.” 

“You heard the orders against foraging?” 

“Why, yes, sir, I did.” 

The man stood, erect like a soldier, the chickens 
Gongine by his side and the ham on the point of 
the bayonet, waiting for “his head to be taken off.” 

The spectacle was too much for the colonel, who 
tried vainly to suppress signs of mirth. Sobering 
himself, he said, with evidently assumed severity: 

“Well, I’d bear it in mind after this.” He rode 
on, but turned back and said, “Hope you’ll have a 
good supper to-night.” ; 

“Thank you, sir,” answered the relieved soldier, 
saluting. 

The colonel could have had the man arrested as 
an example. The soldier would have borne the 
punishment with dogged indifference, and after- 
ward foraged on every chance he could get. As it 
was, he had been reprimanded before his company, 
without any chance to be defiant. 


You got off easy,’’ remarked one of his com- 


rades. 
“Should think I did,” answered the soldier, “but 
I wish he’d taken the chickens.” ’ 
There was no more foraging done by that soldier, 
and always afterwards Colonel Pickett was to him 
an object of unswerving devotion. 


> > 


A WEE DRAWBACK. 


hen “Mac” and his comrades arrived in 
W the Australian gold-diggings after ex- 

perience in the Klondike, says the author 
of “In Search of El Dorado,” the Scot was enor- 
mously pleased. “There’s aye something tae 
contend wi’ in furrin countries,” he philosophized 
as he went leisurely about building the fire. “In 
Alaska there wis snaw, an’ Chilkoots, an’ mony 
ither trifles; bit here there’s naething much ob- 
jectionable, let alane the sand an’ want 0’ watter.” 


“There may be a few insects along with the 
sand, Mac,’’ suggested a comrade. 

“Insecks!” cried he, derisively. “Wha cares 
fur insecks, I shid like to ken? What herm is 
there in wheen innocent muskitties, fur instance? 
Insecks? Humph!” 

The absurdity of the remark seemed to tickle 
him, and he chuckled merrily as he broke euca- 
— twigs. Then suddenly there was silence, a 
silence so strange that his mates looked around 
to see what had happened. e 

“Insecks!” they heard him mutter. “Noo, I 
wunner— bit no, that canna be, fur snakes hiyna 

ot feet, an’ this beast’s well supplied in that 

irection. It’s a bonny beast, too. I wunner if 
it bites. ; 

“If it’s an inseck,” came his voice again, “this 
country maun be an ex-tra-ord’nar’ — Haud off, 
ye beast! Haud off, I tell ye!” ? 

His mates came running up just in time to see 
him slaughter a large-sized centipede which had 
| refused to be propitiated by his advances. | 

“Tl Fie ye the best about insecks,” said Mac. 

“Bit ye’ll admit it’s maist ex-tra-ord’nar’ tae see 





| insecks o’ sich unnatural description rinning aboot 
| on the face o’ the earth.” 
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BETTY’S WALK. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 
etty was tired of play- 
B ing on the piazza and 
wandering about the 
yard, even though it was a 
big yard. ‘‘Can’t I go to 
walk, mother ?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘Why, yes,”’ answered 
her mother, ‘‘you can if you 
will keep straight up the hill 
and not cross the street.’’ 

**Way up to where I can 
see the ocean? May I walk 
as far as that?’ pleaded 
Betty. 

“*Yes,’? nodded mama, 
with a smile, and Betty 
started off happily. 

It was the middle of Sep- 
tember, and mama and Betty 
were in their summer home 
at Nantucket. There had 
been days of fog and rain, 
so that they had not been 
out of doors much; but the 
morning Betty started for 
her walk was bright and 
sunny, and her feet danced 
gaily along over the uneven 
brick walk which led to the 
top of the hill. 

Betty had on a blue dress. 
It was made with a blouse 
and a big sailor collar, and 
on each side of the collar 
was embroidered a white 
anchor. She wore a broad- 
rimmed white hat with a 
blue band, and as_ she 
skipped along her brown 
curls blew about her face, 
and her brown eyes shone 
with delight. For it was 
Betty’s very first walk alone. 

**I s’pose it’s because I 
am six years old that mother 
let me go,’’ she thought, 
for the day before had been 
Betty’s birthday. 

When she was nearly at 
the top of the hill two boys 
came out of a house and 
walked on slowly right in 
front of her. One of them 
had an old tin can which he 
carried very carefully. Betty 
wondered what was in it, so 
she hurried a little and was 
soon close beside the boy. 

He seemed very tall to 
Betty, and she thought that 
she had never seen so many 
freckles before as were on 
this boy’s face. But when 
he smiled down at her she 
forgot all about the freckles. 

**Hullo!’’ said the boy. 

‘*Hullo!’”? then responded 
Betty. 
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The other boy smiled at 
her, and Betty noticed that 
he only had one front tooth. 

‘“‘What have you got in the can?’’ asked 
Betty. 

‘*Want to see?’’ questioned the boy, and he 
lowered the can so Betty could look in; and 
there, floating in water, was a delicate pink, 
lace-like mass. 

‘*What is it?’? questioned Betty. 

“*Tt’s sea-moss,’’ answered the boy ; 
lots of it on the shore. ’’ 

Betty was still peering into the can. “And | 
what’s that gray thing at the bottom?’’ she | 
asked. 

‘*That’s a clam,’’ answered the boy. 

“*Ever see a scallop-shell?’’ asked the other | 
boy, holding out a lovely pink and white fluted | 
shell. 

““O my!’’ said Betty. 
it?’’ 

‘Down on the shore,’’ said the boy. ‘‘And 
look at this,’’? and he drew from his pocket a 
long pink twisted shell. ‘‘Do you know what 
that is?’’ 

**No,’’ said Betty. 

‘*Well, that’s the home of the hermit-crab,’’ 
said the boy, proudly. 

“Oh!’? said Betty, looking at the boys ad- 
miringly. ‘‘I guess you go to school,’’ she said. 

“‘Why ?”’? asked the boy with the can. 

“*Oh, because you know about so many 
things,’’ she answered. 

The boy nodded. ‘‘Yes, we’re on our way 
to school now,’’ he said. ‘*The teacher wanted 
us to bring these things. We have a great 
chance to learn all about them, living right 
where they live.’’ 

“Want to see some ‘sand-glows’?’’ asked 
the boy with one front tooth. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Betty, and the boy put his 
hand in his pocket and drew out several tiny 





**there’s | 


‘‘Where did you get 





Shells, about as big as your thumb-nail. They 
were thin and of a delicate yellow. | 
“*My!”’ said Betty, her interest growing. | 


| followed them. 


‘*IT know where there’s a robin’s nest,’’ said 
the boy with the can. 

**She isn’t tall enough to look in,’’ said the 

| other boy. 
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Hi igher Branches 


**T could lift her up,’’ declared the other. 


Betty was sure there never was such a nice 


boy. 


“It’s in a lilac-tree right near the sidewalk, ’’ 
| explained the boy, in a whisper. 


to it.”” 


The boys began to tiptoe cautiously, and Betty 
When they were close to the 
lilac-tree the boy set his can carefully down 
**Now you look right between 
those branches,’’ he said, pointing out where 
| the nest was, and lifting Betty up so that she Betty, proudly. 
| could see. But whiz! up flew a bird with a| in school, and it seemed so much easier!’’ 


| on a flat rock. 


Said the Smile to the Kiss, 


**We are close 





ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN, 


red breast almost into Betty’s face, so that the 
little girl cried out, and the boy put her down. 

**T saw the eggs!’’ said Betty, triumphantly. 

When they had walked on a little farther the 
boys said good-by, 
street: and Betty hurried home as fast as she 
could go, to tell her mother about all the won- 
derful things she had seen on her walk. 

“Can I go to walk every morning, mother ?’’ 
she asked. 


%? 


morning,’’ answered mama, 





| shells. ’? 
‘*T’m glad I learned so much, mother,’’ said 
** Almost as much as I could 
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FRIENDS AND FOES. 


By Arthur Macy. 
S** a Kiss to a Smile, 


I’m sure | should like to live always with you.” 


“Why, how do you do? 


“I’m sure I shall be 


Delighted to have you live always with me.” 
So they live and they love, and neither offends. 
They’re always together and always are friends. 


Said a Frown to a Word, 


“Now don’t look so sour. 


Let’s see if we cannot be friends for an hour.” 


Said the Word to the Frown, 


“Tm willing to try, 


Although I’m afraid of the look in your eye.” 
In less than a minute a quarrel arose; 
They fought and they parted, and now they are foes. 


and turned down a side | 


‘*T think I will go with you to-morrow | 
“‘and get those | 
| boys to show us where we can get sea-moss and | 










NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a rude gaze and 
leave a weed; behead the 
weed and leave a part of a 
verb. Behead extent and 
leave a step; behead again 
and leave one. Behead to 
save and leave to trim; be- 
head again and leave a verb; 
again, and leave a syllable in 
music, Behead a weapon and 
leave a fruit; behead again 
and leave an organ of sense. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
I. 
b “The 1234567 of a 12345” 
is the finest thing the 345 ever 
wrote, 
II. 

My 123 is to study; my 456 
is at the center; my 78 is a 
river in Italy; my 9101112 is 
to set a tax; my whole is to 
unite in one body. 

III. 

The 2345678 proved more 
of a 12345678 than I ex- 
pected. He took my 1234 58 
78 earnest manner. One 
would think him well ae- 
quainted with my 1264. 

IV. 
though small, has 
might; 
My 347 is 
home ; 
My 5671112 is reckoned of 
vi ilue slight; 
My 4342 was a garden gay. 
My whole is marked by a 
noisy day. 


My 567, 
igh 


a wild beast’s 


3. DISGUISED AUTHORS. 
Now 1 I often walk across, 
Attending 2, I ride 
3 is a man of noble he ight, 
And 4 the parents’ pride. 
5 may describe the 
shore ; 
6 dread of gouty men. 
And though your hair be 7 or 8, 
Tis rarely 9 when 10, 


11’s a shell-fish good to eat, 
And 12 is where we live. 

13's by Catholics revered ; 
14 to all let’s give. 





ocean’s 


4. HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
Fill in omitted words with 
names from animal kingdom. 


_ ==, Jan. Ist. 
My—friend. Do not think 


me too ——ful to write you. 
My daughter is sick; has de- 
veloped —— trouble, and I 


— at the thought of what is 
before her. But her courage 
is such that nothing seems to 
her. We have cut her 
—, and make her — 
the couch in a dark room, as 
there is danger of a ——aract. 
I spent the summer at Cape 
While there, read 
Blank’ + g~ ms. They are only 
—gerel, and —— the — of 
a mediocre mind. 








5. COMPOUND WORD- 
BUILDING. 

Example: From darkness, 
a pre poutien and a high wind, 
form a celebrated songster. 
Night, in, gale—nightingale. 

From a line across the mu- 
sical staff, an interjection and 
a snare, form an order of 
knighthood. From to patch 
up, myself, and religious hyp- 
ocrisy, form a street beggar. 
From a state of equality, the 
whole and a chopping-tool, 
form an astronomical term. 
From an instrument for wri- 
ting, an African river and an 
abbreviation, form being with- 
out money. From a symbol 
of victory, exists and to at- 
tempt, form a certain kind of divination. From 
an intelligent reasoning being, a Roman numeral 
and blood relations, form an anatomical represen- 
tation. From a Latin preposition, a number of 
human beings and a term for a cooling drink, 
form a walk for amusement or exercise. 





6. ADDED SYLLABLES. 


With feelings very far from —, 
Tom mounted to his 
Maud said her hands she "d sure ly — 
Before she took the 





His clothes were badly splashed with —. 
Fred’s brains were ina — 

He said, “‘The cow will chew her —, 
And then her calf she’ll —. 


The fat boy made a peger —. 
His walk w: ne rest A 

The English child trippe ed. in the —, 
For he could barely —— 


7. PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 


All words contain the same number of letters, 
and when rightly guessed and placed one be low 
another, in the order here given, the first row of 
letters will spell the name of a famous story- 
writer. 

An insect of pale green color. 
act of giving false evidence. 
prey. To plunge intoa liquid. 
One who eats to excess. 


Unlawful. The 
A large beast of 
A quack medicine. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Adead (aided), c dead (ceded), j dead (jaded), 
n dead (ended). 

2. Pomp, a door—pompadour. 

3. L-iv-er, l-add-er; album-en, h-en; 
elf; ex-plan-ation, ex-clam-ation; ten-et, 
m-ill-et, m-ark-et; lemon-ade, char-ade ; 
ma-lady. 

4. Pet, pest; net, nest; palm, ry ; coat, coast; 
buy, busy; inert, insert; cat, cast; pate, paste; 
feat, feast; rein, resin; inure, insure; palter, 
ysalter; mat, mast; “beat, beast; decant, descant; 
10t, host ; inane, insane : fat, fast; bate, baste; vat, 
vast ; mit, mist; wet, west ; rut, rust; lot, lost ; jet, 
jest; let, lest; hate, haste; pot, post; bet, best; 
decent, descent; pat, past; fit, fist. 

5. Mill. 

6. Regal, real; 


p-each, p- 
toil-et ; 
ma-son, 


dream, dram; loose, lose; 
fury; tiger, tier; pleat, plat; sewed, seed; 
chin; fists, fits; aches, aces; spied, sped; 
lied; began, bean; Latin, lain; broad, brad ; 
ples. 


7. 1. Drugget. 


furry, 
chain, 
lined, 
pines, 


11. Bandit. 111. Cowslip. 
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al or Steam 
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— Steam Engineer- 
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as others. ELE TRICAL, Peng at mg 
INS ITUTE, Dept. 11, ison 242 W. 23d Street, New York. 





WIZARD a Bichol-gua 
REPEATING ‘par'd 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the pes vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent 
jury. Perfec tly safe to carry 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 

Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN 








CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF 
the line if you use this clothes pin; 3; the spring 


does the business. 
buys a dozen of us by mail if your 


15¢e. dealer hasn’t them; 2 dozen 25c. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 











Parker 
For 


Sell 
Because They 


Excel. 


west Because in buy- 
m6 Parker Pen von are 
onl ng not merel 


h and easy writers, ma- 
King writing a pleasure. 10, 
and more up-to-date and courteous 
dealers sell them. If yours does 
not, please tell us. Beautiful art 
catalogue mailed on request. 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 














The new Stem Wind 
and Set Ingersoll is 
the wonder in dollar 
watch history. 
+ 


The Ingersoll has led 
for 14 years. 
® 


8000 Ingersoll 
Watches made daily. 
Who buys them ? 





NGERSOLL WATCHES are not toys, 
pone od pay wo good-looking W atches guaran- 
eed to keep accurate time. will last 
rsh years, and are used by all people, from busi- 
ness men to boys. Over 12,000,000 Sold. 
The patents, experience and facilities are 
what make cond Watdhen different from 
all ot The makers will repair free of cost 
any Ingersoll Watch which not run satis- 
actorily for a year. Don't go timeless when 
you can get an Ingersoll for One Dollar. 
Sold by 50,000 dealers throughout the U.S., 
or post-paid by the makers. oklet free. 
Other Ingersolls, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Ladies’ “‘Midget”’ Ingersoll, $2.00. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
85 Jewelers Court, New York City. 
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| 
CURRENT EVENTS | 
lef 


he Vermont Election, September 4th, 

turned mainly upon state issues. Fletcher | 
D. Proctor, Republican, son of Senator Proctor, 
was elected governor by a plurality of 15,676, 
over Percival W. Clement, Independent: and 
Democratic candidate. The normal Republican | 
plurality is about 21,000. Both the Congressional 
| districts were carried by the Republicans by |! 
heavier majorities than two years ago, and the | 
Republicans elected all their candidates for the | 
state Senate and a large majority of the members 
of the House. ® 


ene Funds for the sufferers by the 
Chilean earthquakes have been opened in 
several American cities. One of the first places 
to respond to the call was San Francisco, with 
a gift of $35,000. The losses at Valparaiso are 
in excess of the early reports, and are variously 
estimated at from $100,000,000 to $200,000, 000. 


& 


ee for China is promised in 
an imperial decree published September 
2d, but no date is fixed for carrying out the 
promise. Reforms are to be initiated in the polit- 
ical and financial administration of the empire, 
in accordance with recommendations made by 
the commissioners who have been studying the 
institutions of Western nations; and after these 
reforms have taken effect and the people have 
been educated regarding their relations to the 
government, it is promised that a constitution 
will be framed. 


& 


he Government of Ireland.—An un- 

official but apparently trustworthy forecast 
of the present British government’s scheme for 
the administration of Ireland has been published. 
Under this scheme the legislative union between 
Ireland and Great Britain, the Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster and the powers of the 
imperial Parliament would not be changed; 
but an elective Lrish council would be established 
at Dublin for the consideration of local ques- 
tions, with power to frame bills which would 
be submitted to the imperial Parliament. 


fs 


unday-Closing in France.—A compul- 

sory week-day rest law, recently enacted 
by the French parliament, went into effect 
September ist. Its partial observance on the 
first Sunday following was not sufficient to 
make any appreciable change in the character- 
istic Parisian Sunday. The motive behind the 
law is not religious but social; and its enact- 
ment was at the demand of the Socialists, who 
insisted that working men should have one day 
in seven for rest. Ordinarily the rest day will 
be Sunday, but large employers may make 
arrangements by which their employés will be 
| given a day off in rotation, so that it will not 
| be necessary to suspend business on Sunday. 


& 


D7. opened to Commerce.—In ac- 
cordance with its promises, the Japanese 
government opened the port of Dalny, or 'Ta-lien- 
wan, to the commerce of all nations September 
ist. Ships of all nations are also to be allowed 
to engage in commerce between that port and 
|the various open ports of Japan. For the 
| present the port will be a free port—that is, 
goods entered there will not be subject to Chinese 
customs duties. This exemption is made because 
Russian goods cross the Russo-Manchurian fron- 
tier without paying duties, and so long as this | 
commerce by the back door does not pay customs | 
duties, Japan is not willing that commerce by | 
the front door should be handicapped. 





& 


abor Conditions in the United States in 
1905 are the subject of a report by the 
national Bureau of Labor. The report gives | 
the average wages and hours of labor and the | 


industrial establishments in 1904 and 1905. The | 
comparison shows that the average wages per r| 
hour in identical establishments were 1.6 per 
cent. higher in 1905 than in 1904; and as there 
was no reduction in the hours of labor per week, 
the average weekly earnings increased in the 
same ratio. There was so large an increase in | 
the number of employés at work as to make the | 
average weekly pay-roll 8 per cent. larger than in | 
1904. Meantime there was an average increase 
of 0.6 per cent. in the retail prices of food. 








& 


ecent Deaths.—William Edgar Marshall, 

the distinguished engraver and _ portrait- | 
painter, died in New York, August 29th, aged 
70. He had painted or engraved portraits of 
Lincoln, Grant, Sherman and other statesmen 
and soldiers, and gained special distinction by 
a heroic ideal picture of Christ, which was 
exhibited in various cities —-Edward Rose- 
| water, a Bohemian by birth, founder and editor 
since 1871 of the Omaha Bee, and for many 
| years one of the most influential politicians of | 
Nebraska, died suddenly, August 3ist, aged 65. 
ady Campbell-Bannerman, wife of the 
British premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- | 
man, died August 30th. | 








| quite sure to remain. 


THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


d Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN ‘adress Dr. Haves, Devt. ¥ Buffalo, N.Y. 


LEARN TO DRAW axotx system. 


nat Segnsntion course of ten lessons for beginners. 

t four lessons (four- sentee of the —) _— 
indorsed by over 900 people =e know. Addre 

| Fran rn, 1596 82d St., Cleveland, o. 








Operators Needed 
Our school endorsed b 

Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, émonths, 
Catalog free. 

INSTITUTE, May 8t., ISO, INDIANA 


officials W.U.Tel. Co. 
$e cal A be reduced. Home study also. 
ARA 
Tells of pieamure, My oe bees and getting money 





ut of hone reading. ‘Sample rial Bee.) of 
Gleanin sip Bee Culture free. 8 Sm wd bie dng 
Money bac not Bee tiated. The A 





BOYS DONT DROWN 


your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of ‘‘3-in-One 

make brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work 
perfectly—keep them bright and clean, free from 
rust. Write to G. W. COLE COMPANY, 139 Broadway, 
New York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 










HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on la 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Sth—“And then the justice full of 
wise saws.” 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thous- 
of homes as an invigorating and 
healthful table drink. More wholesome 
than tea, coffee or cocoa. An ideal nutrient 
for the infant, the growing child and the 
A refreshing and nutritious lun- 
cheon for every member of the family. 
Pre by simply stirring in water. 





Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of choice malted cereals, 
elaborated to powder form. 


Also in Lunch Tablet form, chocolate 
flavor. A healthful confection for children. 
and a palatable quick lunch for professi 
and business men. At all ruggists. 

Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, 
giving valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned, 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 





























MAP OF THE WORLD |¢ 


25 Ct A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 
s. printed on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our 
new island possess' sions, the Trans-Siberian Railw: ay, 
Pacific Ocean Cables, railway lines and other features 
of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea & the Far East. Sent 
on rec "pt of 25c. in stps. by W. B. Kniskern, P.T.M., Chicago 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


“Wouldn’t take $100 for it.” 


Had Varicose Veins. Took medicine for years with- 
on relief. Knew about Elastic Stockings, but thought 
he would not like to wear one. When all else failed. 

sent his measure for one of our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Now says he hasn’t known such 
comfort in years, and wouldn’t 
take $100 for it if he couldn’t 
get another. 
NAME AND ADORESS GIVEN IF DESIRED, 
For Leg Swelling, Weak 
Knees, Swollen Jo’ nts, Ul- 
cers, ete. , they furnish quick 
— and = 









a? a- 


to 
measure from new elastic + shipped direct from 
the es at manufacturer’s prices. 
Catal self- ring yoga and prices sent free. 
CURTIS « * SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 











Vb, 
FLOWERING BULBS FOR 


Together with our Catalogue and a com- 
30 treatise on the culture of Hardy Bulbs.Ali by mail so cts 


of each, different colors, will make 
to peautifal little pots of of fo lowers for winter, or 10 clumps of 
early spring flowers for your garden. Pot or plant them now. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies and all Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare new 
winter-flowering plants free to all who apply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


30 Bulbs, 10 kinds, 





WELL PEOPLE, TOO 


WISE DOCTOR GIVES POSTUM TO CONVALES- 
CENTS. 











A wise doctor tries to give nature its best 


chance by saving the little strength of the already 
exhausted patient, and building up wasted energy 
with simple but powerful nourishment. 

“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, “I com- 
menced to use Postum in my own family instead 
of coffee. I was so well pleased with the results 
that I had two grocers place it in stock, guaran- 
| teeing its sale. 

“I then commenced to recommend it to my 


patients in place of coffee, as a nutritious bever- | 


age. The consequence is, every store in town is 
| now selling it, as it has become a household 
necessity in many homes. 

“I’m sure I prescribe Postum as often as any | 
one remedy in the Materia Medica—in almost 


number of employés in a large number of | | every case of indigestion and nervousness I treat | 


and with the best results. 

“When I once introduce it into a family, it is 
I shall continue to use it 
and prescribe it in families where I practice. 

“In convalescence from pneumonia, typhoid 
fever and other cases, I give it as a liquid, easily 
absorbed diet. You may use my letter as a refer- 


ence any way you see fit.” Name given by Postum | 
Read “The Road to | 


Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wellville” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Table Refinement. 
ad 





insure 
aquiet 
table J 
service ¢ 
use 
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Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
7oods House. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 











For 
Free 
Booklet. 


|. 
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ular Standard and 
lariat eet Music, Full size, 


est Paper, handsome printing. Any ] O: 
of the 50c. music named below sent 


post-paid for 10c. Our large catalogue contain 

over a thousand others equally, good for 10c. per copy 

Write names of pieces Ri ainly, enclose 10c. for each 
piece wanted, and we will send by return mail. 

Will also receive Free Catalogue. 


New Popular Waltz, Irish Gems 


This new piece is one of the prettiest of the late 
waltzes, and will soon be played everywhere. It intro 
duces favorite Irish melodies: Minstrel Boy—Wearing 


You 


of the Green—Believe Me of All—Garry Owen—Har)p 
That Once—Rory O’ More, etc. 
your 
you the complete pieces—not a mere fragment. 
page in three colors. 


Try these few bars on 
iano. Bear in mind that for 10c. we will send 
itle 





Irish Gems Waltzes, Enctrygnental 
<[Seottish Belles Waltze: 
...Moonlight Serenade (very fin - 
“ ells (sleighing sleoe for children) ” 
Music on the Water (very ane e) — 
‘o Express March (easy) = 
Sa Song Medley (very Deautiful) - 
...Patriotic Medley (national airs) 3 
..Plantation Melodies (Southern airs) 
...Flowers of Spring (very beautiful) 
.. Home, Sweet Home, Annie Yeuric (ragtime) 
.La Sorella (latest hit from Paris) 
Moon Kisses, Three- £p. 
‘Promise That You’ll Be True (Song) 
..Every Girl Should Have a Beau (Song) Ms 
.. There’s Only One Sweetheart For Me (Song) “ 
My Home & Sweetheart Down in Dixie (Song) ** 
. Some Other Day (Sacred Song) 


F To any one buying one or more of the 
PCE above pieces, who will send in addition 








—_—_— the names and addresses of ten persons 
who play or sing and would be interested in our cata- 
logue, we will send an additional piece without 


charge. ames of music teachers are particularly 
requested. Write names plainly. 


McKinley Music Co.F fin are 





**Say, this 
is great!’ 






Pe: Tee 
HUSTLER 


poe FIUST LER.” ey 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. You save all the coal from the ashes 
and it’s clean. Pays for itself the first 
season and it’s good for years. Notice the 
name— HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn't 
it send your name and his and ask for 
Catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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The Boy Behind the Gun 


can do good service against crows, hawks, 
owls, woodchucks’ weasels and mink. J 


U.M.C. Cartridges 


ty, the smoke- 


shoot hard and straight. 
M. C. .22 Shorts if you 


less ungreased 
have not done so. 
TARGETS FREE. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, Bridgeport, Ct. 
mcy, 313 Broadway, 
New York City. 



























































SSHEe 
BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for 


ee) Ye 








dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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TELEGRAPH Y—— 


ap eals to the young man not only asa profitable 

field of work, but as a study full of fascination. 

Some of America’s greatest men started their ca- 
— astelegraphers. Why not let us show you how 

repare yourself for a better paying position? 

Write us. poate this advertisement, and re- 

r 200-page handbook dese ribing our 

COURSE IN TELEG ¥ and 60 others. 

including Telephony, Electrical Engineering and 

Engineering in all its branches. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill, 
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The girl whe loves music 


who has every tuneful success of the 
day at her fingers’ ends, and the clas- 
sics, too; the girl we all know, whose 
musical enthusiasms and progress 
are the delight of every member of 
the household—for her is 


The 






Pi 
1ano 

The tone is clear, warm and sunny 
and the action beautifully plastic. 
The construction of the instrument is 
such that this purity, vibrancy and 
responsiveness are preserved through 
years of use. 

It is a piano which attracts the 
affectionsof the home circle strongly. 
If you are interested let us send you 
the Packard catalogues and the name 
of a piano house where you can hear 
it. Address, 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
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@ TRADE MARK 


Department M. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
‘Lin ene 


REVERSIBLE 


Collars and Cuffs 


Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 

Made of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly resemble 
linen goods. 

Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are 
reversible and give dou- 
ble service. 


Price at —— for box 





























by mail ——— 
Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Juffs seut for 6c. in U.S. 
ME SIZE 











stamps. NA 
AND STYLE. 


dilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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N° Incandescent Lamps. — During 

the past year the new electric lamps with 
|filaments of tantalum, osmium or zirconium, 
instead of carbon, have been widely tested, with 
most promising results. Many of these lamps 


| are now in use in Europe. Still, it is felt that | 


|the best possible results have not yet been 
| obtained, and inventors continue to seek im- 
provements. In the best of these lamps, says 
|the Revue Generale des Sciences, only a 
| hundredth part of the electric energy expended 
| is utilized in luminous radiations. Inasmuch 
| as the luminous efficiency is rapidly augmented 
| with increase of temperature, —almost as the fifth 
| power of the temperature,—the latest efforts 
| have been directed to securing the greatest 
| possible elevation of the temperature of the 
filaments. - 
S 

—_ of the Phylloxera.—Notwith- 

standing all the precautions that have been 
taken to keep the dreaded phylloxera out of the 
vineyards of Tunis, the terrible 
insect has at last established itself 
there. Even bouquets of flowers 
sent from France were often thrown 
overboard on arrival in the bay of 
Tunis, through fear that the great 
enemy of the vines might be con- 
cealed among their petals. But the 
phylloxera has found its way, and 
now the Tunisian vine-growers are injecting 
sulphuret of carbon into the oil and washing the 
affected vineyards with petroleum in a last 
battle against the invaders. 


7 Secret of the Maple.—No thoughtful 
person who has ever visited a maple-grove 
in the early spring, while snow-banks are yet 
lingering in sheltered hollows, and has seen 
pailful after pailful of sweet sap drawn from 
the auger-holes in the shapely trunks, can have 
failed to wonder what forces govern the flow 
of the sap. When the warm sun touches the 
treetops the flow increases. A rise of a few 
degrees in temperature often causes a great 
increase of flow, if the rise passes the zero point, 
on the Centigrade scale, that is, the freezing- 
point of water. But a considerable change of 
temperature in which the fluctuations. do not 
cross the zero line causes no marked change in 
the flow of the sap. Dr. K. M. Wiegand, dis- 
cussing these and other related facts in the 
American Naturalist, reaches the conclusion 
that neither expansion of gas in the wood, nor 
expansion of water, nor expansion of the wood 
itself, is the underlying cause of the pressure 
which produces the flow, but that this pres- 
sure arises from the effects of temperature in 
altering the osmotic permeability of the pith-ray 
cells. 
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Friend of Goats.—The goat in Europe 

has long had a bad reputation as a des- 
troyer of vegetation. It has even been alleged 
that the goat is responsible for the continuous 
sterility of the steppes of Asia and of Central 
Africa, since it devours the shoots of all plarits, 
and is able to live where almost any other kind 
of animal would starve. But Mr. J. Crepin 


Europe. One of the strongest arguments for 
the goat is the excellence and abundance of its 


cow’s milk that it is not affected with tubercu- 
lous infection, and can be safely used in a fresh 
state by children and invalids. 

ungsten in War.—The metal tungsten is 

remarkable for the great density of its 
alloys, and on this account, since the introduc- 
tion of repeating rifles of small caliber, many 
attempts have been made to flatten the trajectory 
of the bullets by augmenting their density 
through the addition of tungsten. This fact 
has led to a singular situation with regard to 
the tungsten deposits found in the eastern part 
of France that have hitherto been exploited by 
a German company. The question is now seri- 
ously debated whether the French government 
should not assume entire control of this supply 
of what may become an important material of 
war. Up to the present nearly all the tungsten 
of commerce has come as a by-product from 
the tin-mines of Wales. 


Speman Steered Aerostats.—It has 
occurred to Mr. Torres Queredo, a Spanish 
inventor, that the system of guiding torpedo- 


by means of electric waves like those employed 
for wireless telegraphy may also be applied to 
the direction of aerostats. He has devised an 
apparatus, which has been successfully tested 
| at Bilbao, for directing the movements of boats 
fitted with steering apparatus controlled by the 
electric waves, and there appears to be no 
| reason why it should not be equally effective 
| with air-ships. The purpose of the experi- 
| ments, encouraged by the Spanish government, 
| is to contrive new methods of coast defense. 





thinks the goat has been misunderstood and | 
misrepresented, and that its good qualities so | 
far outweigh the bad that a systematic effort | 
should be made for the ‘‘recaprinisation’’ of | 


milk, which possesses the great advantage over | 


boats and other craft from a station on shore | 


SKIN TORTURES, 
Itching, Burning, Crusted and Sealy 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
the thickened cuticle. Dry, without hard rubbing, 
and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
This pure, sweet and wholesome treatment affords 
instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 
forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure. [Adv. 

















here is a large demand for our 
FREE BOOKLET, telling what 
* Varicose Veins are, how relieved, and our 
WORCESTER IMPROVED 
(CUSTOM-MADE) 


. ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Famous for their Fit and Durability. 
The best for Weak Joints, Weak Knees, 
Swoite n and Weak Ankles, Leg Swellings 
and Uleers. Lowest Prices in the U. 8. 
Write Now for FREE BOOKLET. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Best 200 Recipes 
FREE! 








A famous book of tested, eco- 
nomical recipes and illustrated 
kitchen ee ips. pusiee d to sell 


at 25e . Just 
send a... A one 4 y address. 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 2206 N. 3d Philada., U 


Makers of the famous Enterprise ident pod Food Choppers. 


A S T M A % Deviding 


where to take your Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “best business college 
in America.” It will save much time and 
many dollars to know what Eastman can do 
for you that the ordinary business school 





Secures positions for all graduates 
Address, 


cannot. 
of Complete Commercial Course. 


or 119 W. 125th St., New York, N.Y. 


Does YOUR iine 
begin with 








Salesmen 
Shipping Clerks 
Station Agents 
Steamships 
Stenographers 
Students 
Supervisors 











Above are the occupations beginning 
with S for which special Lead Pencils are 
found on the given pages iu Dixon’s Pencil 
Guide, a book of 32 pages, indexed by voca- 
tions, Whether you need a hard ora soft 
pencil, there is a Lead Pencil made for 
your occupation—just the same as if 
designed for you alone, The Guide can be 
had for the asking. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Dert. AD Joseru Dixon Cauciste Co., Jenser Cry, W. J. 





THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER. | 


Cc. C. CAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., | 








That the one universal, expert 
thought-catcher is a 


Waterman's 
Ideal A 
FountainPen 


It never lets an idea 
get away because it is 
always ready to write 
on the touch of the nib 
to the paper, keeps 
on writing as long as 
thought flows, is easily 
filled and cleaned, 
doesn’t get lost, be- 
cause the Clip-Cap 
holds it fast to the 
pocket 














BOYS AND GIRLS WHO WISH TO 
DO GOOD WORK AT SCHOOL WILL 
FIND AN IDEAL PEN A GREAT HELP. 
+ 

Best Dealers. 
+ 

L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 

173 Broadway, New York. 

209 State St., Chicago. 8 School St., Boston. 


742 Market St., San Francisco. 
136 St. James St., Montreal. 
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For Sale by 


















10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


al, with . o NT 

vip sal  freigl WPieesie 
if not Satisiied. i 
ee ae bicycle 10 BU 
NOTB a bicycle or 
a pair of 


receive our latest art catalogues 
illustrating and describing every kind of 
waicycle, and have learned our unAcard 

J pricesand marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost 


ONE CEN you to write a 


Mea postal and everything vit be sent you 
far free postpaid by return mail. You 
will get much valuable information. Do 
not wait, write it now. 

TIRES. Coaster Brakes, Built-up- Wheels 
sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 


and al 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $ 51, Chicago. 















beautiful 
designs in 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘W-99’’ 


“Vintage” Cake Fork 


The cake fork shown in illustration is an example of one of the 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy serving pieces can be had to match. 


showing latest designs to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 












‘* Silver Plate 
That Wears.’’ 


InTeRNaTiovaL Sirver Co., Successor.) 








WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 














WHITE HOUSE brand. 
sumer only in air-tight, sealed 1, 2 
flooded with —_ 
ALWAYS PURE 


IST and BEST. 
famous White House Coffee. 





T= EK PUREST high-grade coffee, with an exceptionally satisfying flavor—that’s the 


We emphasize the fact that White House Coffee does not 
come in contact with obnoxious odors or dust and disease germs, but reaches the con- 
and 3-Ib. tins, just as it leaves our establishment 
—the finest coffee factory in the world, where it is roasted and blended and packed 
under perfect sanitary conditions, automatic machinery controlling the operation 
from the bag of import to the sealed tin, and in rooms supplied with pure air and 
No other brand so satisfies, for our White 
Say to your Grocer he MUST supply you with the 
Sold by Best Grocers wherever fine coffees are wanted. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston and Chicago. 


House Coffee is 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. ts sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the ar. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
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should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | 


Money-Order. 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








OPERATION WOUNDS. 


V4 Y the term “operation wound” 

. is meant a poisoned wound 
received accidentally by the 
surgeon while operating upon 
a patient suffering from blood. 
poisoning; but it differs in no 
way from ar accidentally 
poisoned wound which any 
one is likely to receive. It is 
simply the beginning of blood- 
poisoning. 

This term ‘“blood-poison- 
ing’ is employed to express 
a disease resulting from the 
entrance into the blood of the germs of putrefac- 
tion, or of pus formation, or the absorption of the 
poisons elaborated by these germs existing on 
the outside of the body. It isa much less common 
affection now than it was a third of a century ago, 
before the introduction of antiseptic surgery. 

In those days hospital wards, even the cleanest, 
harbored millions of septic bacteria; the knives 
and other instruments used in operating, although 
carefully washed in. soap and hot water, were in 
effect no different from the poisoned arrows of the 
savage bowman. The lint used to pack the 
wounds, the bandages employed to keep the lint 
in place, the sponge with which the wound was 
washed at each dressing, were all impregnated 
with living germs of disease; and, finally, the very 
hands of the surgeon, scrupulously clean as they 
seemed to be, were coated with the microbes of 
suppuration and putrefaction. 

It is no wonder that certain operations now per- 
formed daily in every hospital in the country with 
perfect result were so uniformly followed by 
blood-poisoning that the surgeon who dared to 
perform them, except when death would other- 
wise be inevitable, would have been guilty of mal- 
practice. 

To-day it is not the patient who is in danger of 
blood-poisoning, but the surgeon, who may acci- 
dentally inoculate himself through a scratch ora 
hangnail. 

The first signs of this are a feeling of soreness 
in the arm, for a finger is usually the site of inocu- 
lation, and redness and a slight swelling at the 
point where the poison entered. This redness 
soon extends up the inner side of the arm in 
streaks which mark the lymphatic vessels. The 
bacteria are passing through them to gain entrance 
finally into the general circulation. The glands in 
the armpit, through which the lymphatics pass, 
also become hard and swollen. 

Soon the patient begins to have fever, alterna- 
ting, perhaps, with chills, and then the symptoms 
of general blood-poisoning appear. 

The treatment of this infection is purely surgi- 
eal. The wound should be freely cut open and 
disinfected so as to remove the source of the 
poison. 
thoroughness blood-poisoning may be averted. 





ONE OF CAESAR’S CAMPS. 


he archeologist’s pick is continually making its 

way into the past, and bringing to light the 
works and ways of the ancients. The latest point 
of attack is Alesia, the Gallie stronghold where 
Vercingetorix made his last stand against Julius 
Cesar. The work, arduous and extensive, is 
undertaken by a French historical association. 
An account of the place and its prospects is printed 
in the Boston Transcript. 

For many centuries the site of Alesia was uncer- 
tain. All questions in regard to its locality, how- 
ever, were set at rest by Napoleon III, who made 
excavations in a plain just beneath the plateau of 
Mont-Auxois, not far from Dijon. Relying on an 
old monkish narrative and the Commentaries of 
Cesar, Napoleon searched for traces of Czsar’s 
siege-works, and found them just where the 
records said they were, and in just the form de- 
scribed. He also found the places where Cesar 
had stabled his horses, close to the river. Even 
in their smallest detail the remains tallied so 
exactly with the record that there could no longer 
be a shadow of doubt as to the situation of Alesia. 

Though Napoleon III unearthed Czsar’s camp 


in the plain, he left the top of Mont-Auxois un- | 


touched, and it is there the Semur Archeological 
Society will carry out its work. 
plateau is covered with corn-fields and potato 
patches. Beneath, to be revealed, one may picture 
a Gallo-Roman oppidum, with its temples, its 
theaters, its baths, its palaces, its amphitheater 
and its forum. 

There are enough evidences to prove that the 


If this is done in time and with sufficient | 


When neither of these can be pro- | 
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To-day the entire | 
| 
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dream of the archeologist is founded on fact. | 


Heaps of coins, gold, silver and copper, have 
been accidentally unearthed on top of Mont- 
Auxois. Jewels, weapons, bronzes, significant 
inscriptions—one in pure Latin, dating from the 
first century—have been discovered. 

Last September a congress of archeologists and 
historians assembled at Alise. To impress them 
with the importance of the forthcoming excava- 
tions, the superintendent of Napoleon’s opera- 
tions had several trenches dug, absolutely at 
random, in the corn-fields. One of these trenches 
laid bare the porch of a Roman theater. A shallow 
ditch, nowhere more than a yard deep, was made 
clear across the plateau. This brought to light 
walls, wells, pavements, to say nothing of medal- 
lions, pottery and fragments of statuary. 

It is not merely to recover lost vestiges of 
Roman Gaul that Mont-Auxois is to be explored. 
The French archeologists look for remnants of a 
pre-Roman Alesia. A legend makes Hercules the 
founder of the ancient city. Students connect it 
with Phenician settlers, one thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era. Older still, the name is 
traced to an Iberian source. 
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FARRAGUT’S PIG. 


hers G. Farragut was but thirteen years old 
when he served as midshipman under Porter 
in the battle of the Essex against the Phebe and 
Cherub. He was taken to the Phebe as a prisoner 
of war, says his latest biographer, and came 
aboard crying from mortification. At the same 
moment, however, a British middy also came 
alongside with a young pig in his arms. 


“A prize! A prize!” he was shouting. “Ho, boys, 
a fine grunter!” 

It was a pig that had been a pet in the steerage 
of the Essex, where it was called “Murphy.” Far- 
ragut at once claimed it as private property. — 

“You are a prisoner and your pig, too,” replied 
the British middy. 

“We always respect private property,” said 
Farragut, grabbing the pig, and determined to 
hold on till forced to surrender. 

“Goit, little Yankee!” cried the oldsters present. 
“If you can thrash Shorty you shall have your 


pig.” 
y ring was formed, and “Shorty” came at Far- 


| ragut hammer and tongs; but the American was 


handy with his fists. He quickly laid his opponent 
low. The British bluejackets cheered him heartily, 
and the pig was declared to be his. 


e © 
AN AFTERPIECE. 


verybody wondered why pretty, American-born 

Selma Carlson married Olaf Jonssen, who was 
only six months out of Sweden, and seemed 
stupid. But Olaf was steady, thrifty and kind- 
hearted, and made Selma an admirable and easily 
managed husband. 


Sometimes, however, Olaf proved amusing, even 
to Selma. She tells of one occasion when she 
sent him with some aching teeth to the dentist. 

After the teeth were extracted, Olaf, instead of 
leaving the office, hung about expectantly. 

“Is there something more you want done?” 
asked the dentist. 

“Vell, my dunno,” returned Olaf, looking doubt- 
fully at the chandelier. ‘My tank maybe my like 
leedle gas. My meesis ees tole my my hov to take 
some for my toots. Eef she don’t hort too moch, 
my tank maybe my better hov about twanty-fi 
cent wort’.” 
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LIBERAL MEASURE. 


+ by illustrate the value of exact obedience to 
orders, a politician tells the following story, 
which the New York Tribune repeats. 

There was a young man in love with a rich and 
beautiful girl. The girl informed him one after- 
noon that the next day would be her birthday. 
He said he would send her the next morning a 


| bouquet of roses, one rose for each year. 


So that night he wrote a note to his florist, 
ordering the immediate delivery of twenty roses 
to the young woman. The florist read the order, 
and thought he would please the young man by 
improving on it, so he said to his clerk: 

“Here’s an order from young Smith for twenty 
roses. Smithis one of my best customers. Throw 


| in ten more for good measure.”’ 


Do) or) 


BEYOND SPEECH. 


he conversation of pigs is not usually consid- 
ered a matter of serious import, yet by it 


|“Unele David” gaged the physical condition of 


his porkers. ‘Uncle David” was a native of old 
Saco, Maine. Some of his peculiarities are re- 
corded by Mr. Redlon, in his book on the town. 


The old man raised pigs for the market. At 
one time a scourge devastated his sties. During 
this affliction, a neighbor, meeting him and seeing 
his doleful countenance, inquired sympathetically 
for his stock. 

“Well, Uncle David,” he said, cheerily, “how is 
the litter getting on?” 

v “Getting on!” replied Uncle Davjd, mournfully, 
getting on! They are all dead but two, and they 
are speechless.” 
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HIS LEADERS. 


he city boarder was attracted by a sign on the 

village store, “The Six Best Sellers Inside.” 
The city man entered the store to get, as he 
thought, some of the most popular books of the 
season. 


“Where are your books?” 

“What books?” asked the dealer, from his perch 
on a herring keg. 

“*Why, the ‘six best sellers.’ ” 

“Them ain’t books.” 

“Not books?” 

“No, sir. eo six best sellers are soap, sugar, 
oar. salt, socks and shoes. What! ye 
lave?’ ; 


& © 


REMORSE IN INSTALMENTS. 


feng Says a writer in the New York Trib- 
une, does not always go as far as the offense 
which gives birth to it. 


There was once a man who was robbed of one 
hundred dollars. A long time afterward he re- 
ceived this letter: 

“Dear Sir. Five years ago I robbed you of one 
hundred dollars. Tam filled with remorse that I 
could have done such a thing. I send youa dollar 
and a half to ease my conscience.” 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 
15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
We Make Rubber Tips for Chairs, Crutches, etc. 


SPALDING ATHLETIC 


LIBRARY. 


New’ Books on Sport. 


No. 261, Tensing Exercises, by Prof. E. B. 
Warman. This form of exercise is the most thorough 
of systems. No. 273.—Olympic Games of 1906, 
by James E. Sullivan, American Commissioner to the 
games. A complete story of the contests. No. 275.— 
Official Football Guide for 1906. The New Foot- 
ball Rules. No. 276.—Golf Guide and How to 
Play Golf, by James Braid. Best Golf Book ever 
written. No. 279.—Strokes and Science of Lawn 
Tennis, by P. A. Vaile, England’s authority on tennis. 

Price 10 Cents Each. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
NEw YORK, CHICAGO, 
126 NASSAU STREET. 147 WABASH AVENUE. 


Blizzard Proof 


Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Li 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets, 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


“Arctic” Trade Mark Registered. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
cold and work together. Warm, dur- 
able,comfortable. Ask your dealer, 
or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 
. JOHN H. PARKER, Dut. A; 
25 James St., Malden, Mase. - 


CLOAKS AND SUITS 


Fall and Winter Styles, 
MADE TO ORDER 


56 too 29 


STYLE BOOK 
AND SAMPLES 
OF MATERIALS 

SENT FREE. 


Every woman’s 
figure has points of 
excellence. From 
a few simple meas- 
urements taken at 
home, our experts 
learn the ood 
points of the figure, 
and our garments 
are cut 80 as to 
make the most of 
them. That is why 
our costumes fit 
perfectly and be- 
come the woman 
for whom they are 
made, THERE NO 
GUESSWORK or EX- 
about 

We 































OUR SYSTEM. 
know _we can fit 
you. What we have 
done for thousands of 
o , we certainly 
can do for you. 
PERFECT FIT 

GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

Our STYLE BooK explains how to take measure- 
ments at home and how to order. It also shows the 
proper costume for every occasion. 

Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes: 
VISITING COSTUMES . . 86.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . 87.50 to $25 
NEW FALL SKIRTS - « 3.50 to 15 
FALL and WINTER COATS $6.50 to $25 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS 88.75 to $20 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving 


f ir new Fall Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; alsoa 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; You will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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WE SEND FREE pond part of the United States } 
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Style i Price $1.00 
Study the Outline 


Follow the line of beauty beginning under 
the arm, sweeping into the waist line and 
rounding out the hip with a symmetrical 
curve. Now consider that this garment 
is as soft and flexible as your undervest 
and you will understand the unity of 
beauty and health as exemplified in 


FERRIS aie 


WAIST 


Do not say it would not look as well on 
you, because it would. No matter what 
your size or form, there is a Ferris Waist 
that will fit you as well as this waist fits 
this model. It issimply a matter of getting 
the right waist. After you get it no 
amount of persuasion could induce you 
to again endure the torture of a corset. 

Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers, 
None genuine without the name in red. 
SEND FOR THE FERRIS BOOK, FREE. 
antee all Ferris Good Sense and 
uipoise aists, and will exchange without 
charge any waist found to be defective in either 
te! or workmanship. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York. 


50c bs Electric Light 
e OUTFIT. 

3% Volt Lamp, Receptacle, Switch, 10 feet of 
Wire and Battery, with Plain, 

Ruby, Green or Blue 
































Lanip, all complete for 
50c., and 15c. extra 
for postage, to any 

part of the world. 








ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I., U. S.A. 
Send for Catalogue. 











A Kalamazoo 


Direct 


They last a lifetime— 


ready for business— 


represented— 





We want to 
prove to you 
that you can- 
not buy a bet- 
ter stove or 
range than the 
Kalamazoo at any price. 

We want to show you how and All 
why you save from 20% to 40% in 
buying direct from our factory. 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40 
worth 
Saving 


Radiant Base Burner 
High Grade Parlor 
Heater for Hard Coal 





ing easy. 


“Kalamazoos” are fuel savers.— 

Economical in all respects— 

They are low in price and high in quality— 

They are easily operated and quickly set up and made 


Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and jobbers’ 
profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


We Pay the Freight 





Kalamazoo cook 
Stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven 
Thermometer 
makes baking and roast- 





to You” 


All Kalama- 
. Oak Stove Heater 
zoo stoves and For all kinds of fuel 


FADRES Are SAT gS 
anteed under a 

binding, legal and thoroughly re- 
sponsible $20,000 bond to be exact- 
ly as represented. 

All stoves blacked, polished and 
ready for immediate use when you 
receive them, 

You won't need the help of an 
expert to set them up in your home. 


whic 









the 


fuel. 


Pproval Test. 


Royal Steel Range 
For all kinds of fuel. 





SEND POSTAL 
FOR CATALOGVE NO. 253 


Examine our complete line of stoves 
and ranges for all kinds of fuel; note 
high quality; 
our prices with others and 
then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturersand save 
all middlemen’s profits. 

Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of 
Write now. 

Sold on 360 Days Ap- 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


compare 





Handsomely Nickeled Monarch Cast 
lron Range. Forall kinds ot fuel. 
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PEARS SOAP] | 
APPEARS EVERYWHERE 


Good morning! 7 
have you used Pears’ Soap? 
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Guten Morgen! 
Haben Sie 
Pears’ Seife 


* Sunshine, fresh air, im- 

Bon jour! maculate cleanliness and per- 

Vous etes-vous fect sanitation prevail to the 

servi de farthest corners of the Heinz 
Kitchens. 





ia 
benutzt? Savon Sunshine The doors are wide open. 
Pears? Last year we had 30,000 visi- 
and tors, and they are still coming 


in ever-increasing numbers 
e to marvel at the thoroughness 
Purity with which the home of the 
“Girl in the White Cap”’ is 

conducted. 

There is nothing that 
thought can suggest to make 
surroundings more conducive 
to cleaner work—to purer, 
better food. 

Most important of all— 








; Ohayo tesa 


** Pears ”” RE iit Buenos dias! Heinz products are made not 
no Shabon >” = Se ha lavado only to conform to but actu- 
wo olsu- 4, DA é ally exceed the requirements 


 kaini nari wk Vd. con el 


mashi- 7, ®. of all State and National Pure 
taka ? $ Jabon de Pears? Food Laws. 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
L ’ ° ° e}e is absolutely pure. It is made of choice, fresh, 
Pears Soap is used all over the civilized world - BW ripe tomatocs and pure spices, bottled het trom 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands bottle trom your grocer. 


- e 6 Let us send you a tree copy of our booklet 
and complexion; wherever cleanliness is a virtue. VARIETIES The Spice of Lite 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” L J 


What the Quaker stands for 


The Quaker on the 
outside of the Quaker 
Oats box guarantees the 
quality and purity of what 
is inside the box. He 
stands for an exclu- 
sive process—a dif- 
ferent way of selecting 
and milling the oats 
—that brings it to 
your table clean and 
free from hulls. 


Quaker Oats 


is easier to eat and to di- 
a3 gest than any other rolled 
. iw aa xaos oats—a wiolesome, sat- 





















































isfying food. 

When you see the 
Quaker, therefore, remem- 
ber that he is no mere 
trade-mark—he signifies, 
not only a different pack- 
age, but a different food; 
a difference which has re- 
ceived world-wide recog- 
nition and approval. 

Buy a package of Qua- 
ker Oats today, and you 
will realize if you never 
have before, 











































“Oh, hour of all hours, the most blessed upon earth, 
The blessed hour of our dinners.” 

—Owen Meredith. 

What tastes better than a well selected, juicy steak— 

with slices of Swift’s Premium Bacon, broiled medium 

and used as a Rasher? Meredith was right. “The 

blessed hour of our dinners.” Steak alone is good, but the 


















flavor imparted by the use of Premium Bacon makes it What the Quaker 
delicious! Swift’s Premium—remember the name. Stands For— lg, 
How to Prepare Td 


The best and purest rolled oats 


made. Large package ten cents at 
all grocers. 







Just before steak is done, place half a dozen medium thin slices of 
Premium Bacon on the steak, in pan or broiler, and allow it to cook 
as the steak is finishing. This will impart a delicious flavor to the 
steak. When serving, place bacon crosswise on steak,as illustrated. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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HAlappy Dispositions 
Smuling Faces 
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A dainty Breakfast 
A delightful Lumcheon 


A delicious Dessert 





